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The Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting 
of the 
American Council on Education 


By APPROVAL of the following resolution the membership 
of the American Council on Education has recently authorized 
the Executive Committee to constitute itself in its meeting on 
May 7, 1943, as the annual meeting of the Council in place 
of the traditional meeting scheduled to be held on May 7 and 
8, 1943. 


RESOLUTION 


WHEREAS, the Office of Defense Transportation has ur- 
gently requested all associations to eliminate all unnecessary 
travel to national meetings in order to conserve transportation 
for vital war efforts; and 

WHEREAS, Section Eight of the Constitution of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education provides that ““The annual meeting 
of the Council shall be held on the first Friday in May”; and 

WHEREAS, the Constitution also provides that certain nec- 
essary business of the Council, including the election of officers 
and the approval of the budget for the new fiscal year, shall 
be transacted at the annual meeting; 

Therefore, be it resolved by the Executive Committee 
of the American Council on Education, in regular session on 
February 22, 1943, in New York City, that the following 
ballot be distributed to the representatives of all constituent 
and institutional members of the Council: 


In view of the war transportation situation, I, as the representative of 
a constituent or institutional member of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, authorize the Executive Committee of the Council to constitute 
itself in its meeting on May 7, 1943, as the twenty-sixth annual meeting 
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of the American Council on Education, and further authorize the Execu- 
tive Committee to transact the regular business which is usually per- 
formed at the annual meeting including the receipt of the report of the 
President of the Council and the approval of the budget for the fiscal 
year, 1943-44, and such other business as may come before the meeting, 
except for the election of officers which shall be conducted by mail ballot. 
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Steady 


DWARD R. Murrow, in a broadcast from London not 

k long ago, commented upon the British use of the word 

‘‘steady.”” Who has not heard, or read of, an English- 

man’s “There now, steady does it,” when things are going 

wrong. According to Murrow, the word fittingly character- 
izes British conduct in time of crisis. It’s a grand word. 

And the word “steady” may well be used to describe the 
attitude and the conduct of American education since the time 
of President Roosevelt’s declaration that a national emer- 
gency existed. American education held steady while events 
abroad moved relentlessly toward catastrophe. It held steady 
in the face of the shock of Pearl Harbor. It held steady in 
the bewildering weeks immediately following. It is holding 
steady today. With patience it has awaited tardy decisions of 
government. With tolerance it has received conflicting direc- 
tives from different branches of government or from different 
divisions of the same branch of government. With amazing 
fortitude it faces today policies that threaten to obliterate 
whole segments of American education. And its loyalty 
stands unquestioned. 

At the same time American education remains loyal to its 
task even though some prized traditions must be put aside 
temporarily for more immediate demands. Every school and 
college and university takes responsibility for holding steady. 
Every staff member takes personal responsibility for holding 
steady. For every teacher called to war service, another stays 
at home to carry on in spite of an uncertain future, in spite of 
tempting salaries elsewhere, in spite of turmoil and restlessness 
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so discouraging to good teaching. Those at home hold steady 
in the task of guiding young people suddenly forced to be adult 
—students who carry a book though eager to carry a gun, stu- 
dents who rush from the classroom to an evening shift in a 
war plant. There is abundant evidence that in the midst of 
confusion American education remains steadfast. 

The American Council on Education and other national 
educational organizations and associations have helped Ameri- 
can education to hold steady. This Council has been particu- 
larly helpful to higher education. The evidence is clear and 
plentiful. But more of that in a moment. The Council has 
helped colleges and universities and their associations in the 
only ways consonant with American educational tradition and 
practice. It has kept them informed. It has steadily and in- 
sistently interpreted their resources to government. That 
effort has required the full-time services of two staff members; 
it has necessitated the issuance of two periodical publications, 
Higher Education and National Defense and War Service 
Opportunities; it has taken much of the time of President 
Zook and Chairman Day; it has involved countless hours in 
committee meetings, in conferences with high government ofh- 
cials, and in Congressional hearings. All that and more. 

A significant evidence that this effort has helped to steady 
American education is that Council membership has increased 
more rapidly in the last eighteen months than in any com- 
parable period in the life of the Council. At the close of our 
annual meeting in May 1941 our total membership was 534; 
at the time of the Baltimore Conference in January 1942 it 
had increased to 568; at the time of our annual meeting in 
May 1942 it had advanced to 601; at the close of our last 
Executive Committee meeting, February 22, 1943, the total 
had risen to 664 members. 

The Council itself is strengthened and steadied by this ex- 
pression of confidence, and the Council accepts the implied 
mandate to continue to supply information, advice, services, 
and encouragement that will help American education to hold 
steady. 

C.S. M. 


War Comes into the Classroom 
By VIRGINIA M. DEWEY 


front fo have been waging battle on the education 


front for months against war-generated forces demand- 

ing tasks too great for efficient performance under avail- 
able units of time and energy. They have tried to counter 
each new attack by readjusting programs and sloughing off 
nonessentials remaining as hangovers from days when time 
was not a commodity to be rationed with extreme care. 

They early were asked to give aid in the establishment of 
civilian defense by giving lectures in the basic training program 
and by acting in various capacities on local defense boards. 
Courses on diet and nutrition and Red Cross First Aid were 
given by teachers in the specialized fields. Civilian defense 
lectures often required all of a teacher’s spare time in the 
initial periods. Adequate preparation for teaching fire de- 
fense, for example, required a background understanding of 
the chemistry of the bomb—accurate, detailed knowledge 
acquired only through hours of research. Once the basic 
material was acquired, organized, and absorbed, it became 
relatively easy to keep up on the changes made by the Office 
of Civilian Defense, changes necessitated periodically because 
of the new ideas used in bombing. Teachers felt it advisable 
to take the Red Cross First Aid and the basic training courses 
and these were time-requiring activities. Since November 
many have devoted several hours weekly to work with ration- 
ing boards. Numerous other wartime tasks are performed 
daily or periodically as routine wartime duties. Rationing 
service is taken for granted by now. 

Within the classroom, teachers have been called upon to 
make adjustments in the curriculum (1) to include new mate- 
rials such as price administration with its rationing programs, 
(2) to provide the degree of flexibility in each course needed 
by students periodically called to work during labor shortages, 
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and (3) to handle individually accelerated programs and ir- 
regular schedule adjustments of students leaving early for 
college or the armed forces. These adjustments bear no rela- 
tion to the preinduction courses designed to prepare men for 
important army jobs, but are additional adjustments needed 
in other fields of school work. 

In addition to such adjustments, teachers have had to give 
increased and constant thought to student guidance. This 
guidance involves readiness morally, physically, and technically 
for service in the armed forces and readiness for community 
service on the home front. This latter service, in turn, in- 
volves both a correct understanding and interpretation before 
parents and neighbors of war measures such as rationing, use 
of critical materials, and manpower needs, and a willingness 
to participate in such community services as may be necessi- 
tated by defense and manpower shortages. In short, the class- 
room has become “the instrument for the interpretation of all 
procedures and objectives associated with the war effort.” 
Just to keep abreast of the reading required to give accurate 
interpretation of current wartime measures is no small task 
in itself, but the teacher somehow must sandwich this reading 
in with the reading required to interpret the national and 
international scenes as they unfold from day to day. 

The general public and educators in other fields can little 
realize without close contacts the obstacles which beset a 
teacher’s path in attempting to teach the prescribed academic 
subject matter and, in addition, give to the youthful citizen 
clear ideas of his rapidly changing obligations as related to 
the winning of the war. Because of frequent interruptions, 
such, for example, as rationing registration, available time for 
teaching the prescribed subject matter with its constantly in- 
creased increment of material related to the war effort grows 
less and less. 

Classroom procedures and techniques have had to be ad- 
justed to time available to students as well as to that available 
to the teacher for preparation. Many devices once used for 
tying the work of the classroom into that of the community 
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are now used with difficulty or not at all, with time the decid- 
ing factor. In the study of a unit on price administration, for 
example, committee interviews at the consumer information 
center of the Office of Civilian Defense could be managed only 
by using first and last class hours for the visits to the agencies. 
It is also becoming increasingly difficult to obtain speakers 
from such agencies because both they and the students are 
limited by more rigid time requirements. The majority of our 
capable eleventh- and twelfth-grade students now work from 
three to six hours and more each day in addition to their 
school work. 

Since Pearl Harbor teachers have gone through several 
stages of school and community strivings toward conversion 
to all-out war effort. The first, the hardest and most difficult, 
was the stage of “school as usual” with the added war respon- 
sibilities superimposed. Perhaps it is due to a sort of institu- 
tional inertia, but schools have been loath to make place for 
war effort by giving up established student and faculty activ- 
ities, both curricular and extracurricular. 

The example of an extracurricular radio broadcast will 
serve to illustrate the number of factors sometimes involved 
in trying to continue old practices. Last November pupils in 
the American problems group were called upon in their usual 
routine of duties to prepare for participation in the Columbia 
“School of the Air of the Americas” broadcast. Ordinarily 
that assignment would have been a stimulating one for student 
and teacher alike. This time when both teacher and students 
were exceedingly busy outside of the classroom, the assignment 
was more than stimulating. It was almost maddening at 
times. As class units then in progress could not be completed 
to make way for total class participation in the broadcast 
study, the solution seemed to lie in the direction of a broad- 
cast committee meeting before and after school. Class canvass 
revealed that more than 50 percent of the students were 
employed in after-school hours, thus having no such time for 
study and committee work. To complicate matters further, 
a regional Institute on Hemisphere Relations took place the 
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week preceding the broadcast, thus rendering a simple back- 
ground discussion of the topic inadvisable. The school library 
was inadequate to give a current picture of the more technical 
phases of the subject. Trips to the city library were impos- 
sible for students working from three to six hours after school. 
School was interrupted until the week of the broadcast by 
closures for the state teacher’s conference and registration for 
gas rationing. 

In spite of the fact that the students, under these seemingly 
insurmountable difficulties, did give a commendable perform- 
ance, the harassed teacher felt just cause for requesting a 
new weighing of extracurricular activities in the light of 
changed times and conditions. The teacher knew that schools 
would continue to close for rationing registration and other 
necessary wartime requirements and that more student hours 
rather than fewer would be given to outside employment. 

Thus beset by interruptions in the daily schedule and limited 
largely to work done within the classroom, she knew as do 
other teachers that she must steer a careful course each month 
of the year to arrive at the desired goals, and that great care 
must be exercised that the units of work and the subject 
matter chosen be those most vital both to wartime and to 
basic course understandings. With what satisfaction can a 
teacher of social studies say she has covered the prescribed 
course in American problems or American history if such cov- 
erage has not included understandings vital to our nation’s 
cause now and the peace thereafter? Looking straight into 
each teacher’s eyes in every eleventh- and twelfth-grade class- 
room must be many students who will take the trail that may 
yet lead to the supreme sacrifice. Not only will these students 
go to war, but many will return to live in an after-war world 
wherein they will need to understand its economic and political 
problems. 

To give time and energy for interpretation of wartime 
objectives which concern these students, some extracurricular 
activities must go and some course subject matter must be 
omitted now, to be picked up when college is entered or 
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resumed after the war is over. While we realize that we must 
not neglect these academic subjects and that omissions should 
be held to a minimum, we also know that our educational 
imperatives now must include working toward an intelligent 
understanding of our national wartime problems and emphasis 
on the democratic and spiritual values to which all must hold 
if our cause is not to be lost after the war. May the watching 
eyes in every classroom be those of comradely youth growing 
daily more confident of the abiding character of democratic 
values which teacher and pupils together seek to understand. 

In their teaching and in their student requirements, teachers 
must take into consideration the changed school and work 
status of their students. One or two case examples will serve 
to illustrate this changed pupil status. Directly in front of 
me for months this winter sat a sturdy little figure, invariably 
working with an air of grim determination as if every second 
counted. For her, school time had become a precious thing. 
Time for relaxation scarcely existed. The amenities of school 
no longer determined her costume. Dressed in slacks, she 
daily hurried from the classroom to the local ordnance plant 
where she worked from four in the afternoon until midnight. 
Between June and January she earned nearly one thousand 
dollars. She joined the income taxpayers this spring with a 
high school diploma granted in January along with freedom 
to work on any shift. How well did I aid her to a useful 
understanding of organized society and her relation to it 
in this crisis? 

Well may we seek these days to appraise our teaching in 
the light of the realities of youth’s part in the nation’s war 
effort. The shortage of manpower in the summer months 
created job opportunities of a caliber superior to any ever 
before opened to young people and they stepped into them 
with the confidence of youth. They continued to hold them 
after school opened in September even when that meant a 
sixteen-hour school and work day for some. 

There is the case of the big Italian lad who sat daily in 
my classroom for the autumn semester, barely getting through 
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scholastically and content that it was so. Half apologetically 
he reported one day, ‘“‘A guy gets sleepy when he works until 
two o'clock every night, but our plant has a contract to get 
those big conduits finished for the Shasta dam project on the 
Sacramento River in California. We have to work overtime, 
but I can take it. We can’t let the boss down.” Then he 
was out of school for two days. When he reported back his 
face beamed as he handed me the local paper with the four- 
column article describing the contract just finished and pointed 
to his own picture among the welders. Had I helped him to 
see his responsibilities as a citizen in the community which 
already had accorded him a man’s place in the working group? 
He still must struggle with school until June to achieve the 
status of a graduate, but by January he had earned well over 
seventeen hundred dollars. 

Others in the class had about equaled and in one case far 
exceeded him in their earnings. Their study of the costs of 
war and the methods of paying for these war expenditures 
had reality for them. They had regular bond deductions 
from their pay envelopes and they joined the income tax- 
payers this spring. In each case below the legal age the 
parents had made the required declaration giving the student 
worker a legal right to his or her wages. 

Never has there been a time more heavily loaded with 
responsibility for the teacher of social studies. Her skill in 
teaching must compensate for lack of geographical under- 
standings and her ingenuity must find places for the inter- 
pretation of wartime measures. Many wartime problems tie 
into the past and their inclusion in a unit of study lifts the past 
out of the realm of unreality, but many war measures must 
be taught without attempting to tie them into a unit. They 
must be taught for what they are because of the immediate 
expediency. 

The Office of Price Administration with its concern for the 
stabilization of prices, rents, and wages, and its rationing 
functions for consumer protection is one emergency agency 
almost certainly in the category of “musts” for the high school 
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student. The local setup in civilian defense should be under- 
stood as a part of the coordinating and protective work of the 
Office of Civilian Defense. The War Manpower Commission 
and the Selective Service System reach into the student’s home 
and community life with disturbing consequences at times, par- 
ticularly since the draft of the 18- and 19-year-olds. Adequate 
understanding of the urgent necessities back of these wartime 
regulations tends to bring willing cooperation under sacrifice. 

The Office of War Information, “designed to facilitate the 
development of an informed and intelligent understanding, 
at home and abroad, of the status and progress of the war 
effort, and of the war policies, activities, and aims of the 
government,”* should be understood by pupils in the full 
strength of its contrasting character when compared to for- 
eign propaganda agencies. Student librarians, charged by 
their classmates with the collection and organization of pub- 
lications and releases by and of information about this agency, 
have done much to give meaning to the work in this field. 

Other agencies dealing with such matters as war labor, 
inter-American affairs, lend-lease administration, war produc- 
tion, and war relocation touch communities with varying 
degrees of importance, and the degree to which importance 
need be attached to their study will vary greatly. But high 
school students should have a picture of the total scope of the 
war emergency organization and knowledge of sources of 
information regarding these agencies. Films for classroom 
use provide short cuts in teaching, and charts help students 
visualize the scope of the activities. As each emergency 
agency is included in a unit of study in my classes, committee 
responsibility is delegated by the class for assembling, organiz- 
ing, displaying, filing, and reporting on materials related 
thereto. 

The social studies classroom thus provides a learning situa- 
tion wherein students may assimilate from week to week the 


* United States Government Manual, Fall 1942 (Washington: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office), p. 83. 
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knowledge adequate to make them intelligent wartime citizens, 
capable of interpreting their share of responsibility in the war 
effort. After laying the factual foundation, we should foster, 
if need be, a desire to participate actively in the community 
war effort. Some students will need a reasoned understanding 
of the total war program to condition them for a graceful 
acceptance of the lowered standard of living which seems in- 
evitable when we achieve total war status. The achievement 
of this understanding is of particular importance for students 
from families which have but recently achieved a decent stand- 
ard of living. They need to understand why they must share 
through rationing and why it is reasonable and desirable to 
save through a stamp and bond buying program. 

It is not safe to assume that each student of high school 
age, because daily subjected to the influence of the radio and 
of newspapers in the home, becomes thereby an informed and 
intelligent supporter of such government measures as that of 
price regulation and an enthusiastic buyer of war stamps and 
bonds. Their parental elders may be without adequate knowl- 
edge and guilty of fuzzy thinking. Among the factors con- 
tributing to adult delinquency in support of wartime measures 
are irregular working hours which turn parental nights into 
days of labor, heavy and all-absorbing home responsibilities 
in addition to the hours spent in office or factory, and the 
absence of desire or of ability to read discriminately the press 
interpretations in the daily papers. High school students 
coming from such homes lack the stimulus of home example. 
Moreover, as I have already indicated, the students them- 
selves may be working several hours outside of school whereas 
formerly we might reasonably have assumed that they had 
freedom to pursue their better inclinations to become informed 
via the newspaper or the adult education forum. 

To the degree that this background environmental lack does 
exist, to that degree is the teacher privileged to give meaning 
and reasonableness to those government measures which affect 
the home and community life of the students. From the mere 
fact that the lack does exist grows the teacher’s responsibility. 
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Units on wartime objectives become imperatives in the social 
studies schedule. 

There has been, thus far, neither administrative nor cooper- 
ative teacher planning in the Des Moines high schools to 
specify the place of inclusion of these wartime imperatives in 
the social studies courses. ‘“The teacher is expected to use his 
judgment as to the time and method by which essential facts 
are presented to the pupils.” As a result of the freedom 
resulting from the directive just quoted, practices vary greatly 
within our system. For example, civilian defense basic train- 
ing was offered to the entire high school of Lincoln, but 
nowhere else in the city was this done. Because community 
adults had been slow to organize, it seemed desirable to pro- 
vide opportunity for our entire high school to enroll for this 
civilian defense training. The student council and the faculty 
planning committee organized and carried through a five-day 
basic training schedule with rotating attendance at the various 
lectures provided. Class periods were cut to half time and 
students worked at home to compensate for the class time lost 
each day. With the one exception, that of the local principal’s 
wife, instructors for these basic training lectures (general 
course, fire defense, gas defense, control centers) were drawn 
from the faculty members who had been donating similar 
services in the adult training program. 

In my teaching of American history last semester, price 
administration measures were studied as a part of our unit on 
the farmer’s struggle to raise his economic status. A study 
of rationing followed. As our history students are scheduled 
with the same teacher for the succeeding courses in American 
problems, we were able to omit the history unit on money. 
Then in our problems course, a course based chiefly on prob- 
lems of government, we began with a unit on the costs of wars 
and how we pay for them.’ 

The war financing program was included by my students in 


A valuable resource unit for this type of study: Chester D. Babcock, Eber 
Jeffery, and Archie W. Troelstrup, Paying for the War (Washington: National 
Council for the Social Studies), November 1942. 
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the second half of the American problems course, a course 
with emphasis placed largely on economic problems, in their 
unit on taxes. It became a unit on the “why” of greatly in- 
creased taxes and the stamp and bond program. It is just as 
important that students see the war financing program as a 
cooperative enterprise to preserve the best interests of our 
democracy in a world crisis as for students to understand 
taxation as a cooperative enterprise wherein all should share 
on a fair basis in the raising and spending of revenue to pro- 
mote the best interests of our democracy. 

The method of teaching war objectives will vary with the 
teacher and the school setup. But whatever the method, 
whether by direct approach or by inclusion in another study, 
the teaching which matters in the end is whether or not stu- 
dent understandings of the government objectives and student 
acceptances of those parts of the program which concern 
them have been gained. A teacher has real reason to rejoice 
when unexpectedly one of her units of work provides a direct 
road to desired social objectives. I have in mind here one 
experience with a beginning class in American problems. In 
the introductory discussion for the first of several units de- 
signed to give a survey of our government and how it func- 
tions, reference was made to President Roosevelt’s budget 
message. With this mention, student interest in war costs 
and the part of the individual in paying for wars crowded all 
other phases of government into the background. We thus 
began with a unit on methods of financing war and nonwar 
expenditures. I was prepared to have students enjoy such a 
unit since these are times when most young people participate 
to some degree in a war savings program. The initial inter- 
est had given me reason to anticipate pleasure in working with 
the students on this unit, but I was not prepared for the force 
with which a new sense of responsibility for the savings pro- 
gram in their school developed. ‘The enthusiasm generated 
by this study changed the pupils from indifferent participants 
in stamp and bond sales into effective leaders in a new school- 
wide stamp and bond drive. They planned and executed their 
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own campaign and gave their own assembly programs with 
gratifying success. 

Furthermore, the activities thus started through this unit 
gave real meaning and purpose for the first time to their 
Victory Corps pledge and provided the springboard for leader- 
ship into other Victory Corps activities. It taught the students 
to lead the Victory Corps when initiative could find a way 
rather than wait for faculty guidance all too frequently lack- 
ing because of the pressure of many duties. No one privileged 
to watch the transformation of that group from a normally 
interested class pursuing their daily work with better than 
average willingness into a crusading group that lifted stamp 
and bond sales out of the doldrums and started a budding 
but dormant Victory Corps into a dynamic movement with 
meaning and purpose could doubt the citizenship values real- 
ized in ample measure. As to the unit knowledge gained, 
subsequent testing demonstrated the thoroughness of their 
grasp of rather difficult concepts. The association with a 
satisfying school experience contributed in no small degree 
to their scholastic achievement. 

This experience and others of a similar nature have led 
me to think that teachers must provide active leadership for 
the Victory Corps after it has been organized if they are to 
keep faith with high school pupils. Seldom is youth able to 
pick up the torch thrown from above and carry it to the 
finish line without first having been coached as to the manner 
of running the race. The inception of any local Victory Corps 
not followed by purposeful programs betrays the spirit of 
young people who are willing to work, who want to be needed 
in worthwhile activities, but who may be quickly disillusioned 
by organizations that offer little but the name and shield. 
Creative adult guidance for the Victory Corps is needed in 
most local situations to channel potential youthful energy into 
effective school and community services. This guidance re- 
quires the time and thinking of teachers, and teachers are 
busy. Even though pressure from many and conflicting de- 
mands on the teacher’s time and energy is great, too great 
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at times, the stakes in this cause are high—youth spiritually 
and morally prepared to undertake the tasks of war and the 
winning of the peace. Teachers need to ponder well their 
responsibilities for the success of this youth movement. The 
task of winning the peace seems daily to loom more difficult. 

The Victory Corps has not served its fullest purpose if 
emphasis has been put only on acquiring wartime technical 
and physical skills, building a body physically fit for wartime 
demands, and service on the home front by participation in 
community activities. In addition and more than all else now, 
youth needs a spiritual and mental preparation sufficient to 
carry them through the war crisis and into the era of peace 
beyond. That era will need capable young people with well- 
grounded understanding of our democratic institutions and a 
breadth of vision to use this knowledge wisely in a war-weary 
world. To the teachers of social studies belongs in greatest 
measure the task of giving youth adequate understanding of 
our democratic backgrounds. To all of us belongs the task 
of giving young people the spiritual aspirations to see a hard 
task nobly through. 











The First Hundred Years Were 
the Hardest 


By L. A. HENRY 


HE STATE of Arkansas celebrated its centennial anni- 

versary in 1936. It was the twenty-fifth state to be 

admitted to the Union, and its enabling act was signed 

by President Andrew Jackson on the fifteenth day of June 
1836. 

Upon admission to the sisterhood of the United States, 
Arkansas’s population was given as 40,000, less than one per- 
son to a square mile. The state is a segment of the Louisiana 
Purchase obtained from France thirty-three years earlier at 
a price of $15,000,000. All or part of thirteen states have 
been carved out of this domain and one-sixth of the nation’s 
population resides in the area today. This was a new and 
exceedingly rich territory which the wise Thomas Jefferson 
added to our nation. It practically doubled the area we then 
possessed. Exploitation and development began at once and 
continued for a hundred years without any direction or regu- 
lation, except the dictates of the consciences of individuals 
acquiring title to the vast acres of this once virgin wealth. 

Because of Arkansas’s great variety of wealth in natural 
resources, her leaders have boasted wildly of her self-sufh- 
ciency. The youth of the state were taught that “‘a wall could 
be built around the state and all needs of the state’s popula- 
tion could be produced without the necessity of importing 
anything from outside the state.” Such loose statements were 
glorified by “‘statesmen’”’ and by the chambers of commerce 
advertising the virtues of the state as a place for investment 
or for settlement. It was sacrilege to question such state- 
ments. If one had doubt about the abundance of one particu- 
lar resource or another and desired to check up on the “facts,” 
he found no place to go except to those same persons who 
were dealing out the generalities. Prior to 1936 little had 
ever been done toward cataloging the resources of the state, 
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except such information as obtained by the United States 
Bureau of the Census. 

The state had numerous agencies, each working in its own 
field, such as agriculture, geology, education, transportation, 
forestry, but nowhere was there a central agency studying the 
problems and potentialities of the whole state. There were 
many development agencies such as the Highway Department 
and the Park Department engaged in building with public 
funds vast programs of highway construction and other serv- 
ices and facilities, but all these agencies needed information 
on resources and their potentialities. 

These were the conditions which caused the creation of the 
State Planning Board. It was conceived for two major pur- 
poses. One was to bring together all data and material which 
would reflect detailed facts about the state’s resources and 
the other was to interpret those data and facts in relation to 
any project or program of development under consideration 
and to prove the economy of such a project or program be- 
fore funds were finally allocated. Prior to the existence of 
the State Planning Board the criteria of alloting funds for 
facilities and services were population, area, and “fair share” 
of all available funds. No one argued about need, economic 
and social feasibility, or the probable future population, re- 
sources, and so forth, to support the project under considera- 
tion. As land uses changed and population decreased in one 
particular area, when for example the timber resources be- 
came depleted, investments in schools, local roads, and other 
facilities were abandoned. As other areas sharply increased 
in population because of reclamation, oil development, and 
industrial installations, acute shortages and inadequacies oc- 
curred in the facilities for serving the population. Soil erosion 
and timber depletion over a large area of the state caused 
much farm abandonment and land became tax-forfeited. Rev- 
enues from ad valorem taxes which supported the mainte- 
nance of schools, roads, and local governments dropped off. 
The state’s policy of administering tax-forfeited lands along 
traditional lines was found to be antiquated and such as to 
encourage further tax delinquency. Other sources of revenue 
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for operating local governments had to be sought. As a pal- 
liative, handouts from federal- and state-aid schemes came 
into existence during the past ten years and served temporar- 
ily. But a growing conviction that acceptance of these funds 
from the higher levels of governments carries with it the loss 
of prerogatives of local governments is greatly dampening 
the enthusiasm of local political leaders for the subsidies. 

The Arkansas State Planning Board was created by the 
General Assembly in 1935 and was given a modest appro- 
priation for its support. The act creating the Board set up 
an automatic coordinating facility by requiring membership 
on the Board by the Governor and representatives of eight of 
the state agencies having the administration of those depart- 
ments of state concerned with education, agriculture, health, 
highways, taxation, geology, parks, and forestry, along with 
six nonstate employee members, one of the latter to be desig- 
nated by the Governor as chairman of the Board. Many 
different arrangements of planning board membership have 
been provided by the statutes of other states, but no state has 
had so nearly an automatic coordinating unit as Arkansas. 
The reason for this is the fact that those agencies most con- 
cerned with the plans which the Board is required to formu- 
late are represented in its membership. 

The Arkansas Board attempted to lay the foundation for 
its future work by doing as its first job a very thorough in- 
ventory of the state’s physical resources and compiling in one 
volume a summary of Arkansas’s capital assets. The report 
was a catalog of the facts concerning the soils, minerals, 
forests, water, climate, population characteristics; educational 
facilities; eleemosynary, penal, and other tax-supported insti- 
tutions; and state policies regarding administration of state 
affairs. It pointed out deficiencies in administrative practices 
and policies and made forthright recommendations regarding 
all those matters which were considered important at that 
time. 

The report containing these inventories and recommenda- 
tions was published in November 1936 during the state’s cen- 
tennial year and about one year after the State Planning 
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Board had become an official department of state government. 
It must have been a very worthy celebration of the state’s 
one hundreth anniversary because it marked an epoch in the 
attitudes of citizens and officials alike. 

Things happened fast in the General Assemblies of 1937 
and 1939 following the State Planning Board’s first compre- 
hensive report. A long list of the recommendations made in 
the 1936 Planning Board report was translated into law. 
Among these were the Soil Conservation District Enabling 
Act, the first such law passed by any state, whereby within 
two years over one-fifth the state’s area was organized into 
districts, surveyed, and put under administration for soil con- 
servation; creation of the Oil and Gas Commission with au- 
thority to regulate scientifically the production of oil and gas 
in all new fields in the state; increased appropriations for the 
State Forestry Commission; a new model law for the State 
Parks Commission and another for the Game and Fish Com- 
mission; a new Agricultural and Industrial Commission; a 
State Flood Control Commission; a State Publicity Commis- 
sion, and provision for the state to establish an exhibit at the 
New York World’s Fair in 1939; a 300 percent increase in 
the appropriation for the State Planning Board, thus extend- 
ing its usefulness. Other recommendations enacted into law 
were: a law requiring the Department of Education to pre- 
pare courses in the schools of the state on the conservation 
of natural resources; a State Library Commission; a State 
Land-Use Committee to classify all tax-forfeited lands and 
to determine the disposition of such lands as to whether they 
should be returned to private ownership and for what pur- 
poses, or whether retained in public ownership for forests, 
parks, game preserves, flood reservoirs, or other purposes; 
referendum to a vote of the people of a Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act—the people voted favorably on this referendum 
and the next legislature provided the necessary administrative 
machinery; a refunding of the state’s enormous highway bond 
debt, and the machinery for effecting the reissue at a vast 
saving in interest charges; an enabling act permitting the crea- 
tion of public housing authorities; a merit system for state 
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employees; a comprehensive Welfare Department; a law en- 
abling Rural Electrification Cooperatives, which resulted in 
increasing from 2 to 15 percent the number of rural homes 
having electric service during the five succeeding years. These 
were just a few of the many recommendations contained in the 
State Planning Board’s Progress Report of 1936 which were 
brought into reality within four short years. 

Whether by accident or by design the centennial year 1936 
became a very definite turning point in the history of the 
state of Arkansas. “The first hundred years are the hardest” 
was literally true for Arkansas. Almost unanimously citizens 
and politicians alike abandoned all the old reluctance for 
change and at two legislative sessions, and intervening general 
elections, created more new and progressive legislation than 
had been previously provided in the entire hundred years of 
statehood. It is not claimed here that the planning movement 
can be credited for this revolution. In fact it is more prob- 
able that planning owes its creation as a part of government 
to the revolutionary spirit of the people at the time. It can 
be said, however, that the fact of the existence of a planning 
agency in Arkansas during the period of renaissance contrib- 
uted enormously to the speed with which this transition took 
place and to the subsequent changes which the war brought 
into being. 

After the first general inventory published as the Progress 
Report of 1936, the Board undertook the study of several 
elements of a general plan of development for the state. Be- 
cause of an acute overcrowded condition of the Capitol, the 
Board published a report on the Capitol Building and 
Grounds, setting forth a development plan for the future 
which included new office buildings, land expansion, and land- 
scape improvement. Two of five new office buildings pro- 
posed in this plan have now become realities. Some of the 
expansion of boundaries has been acquired and all the land- 
scaping of the Capitol grounds has been accomplished. 

The next undertaking was a comprehensive report of the 
Water Resources of Arkansas. This report was very timely 
for the reason that Congress was then considering a compre- 
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hensive flood control plan for the Mississippi River and tribu- 
tary streams, including the Arkansas, White, St. Francis, 
Ouachita, and Red Rivers, all traversing Arkansas. This re- 
port covered all phases of water resources and problems such 
as surface drainage, ground water, hydroelectric development, 
stream pollution, flood control, domestic water supplies, 
stream gauging, and other hydrologic data. During the course 
of preparation of this report there were many opportunities 
to submit factual data before Congressional committees and 
Army Engineer hearings. During and after this period drain- 
age basin committees of the National Resources Planning 
Board were active in studying water resources on a regional or 
natural drainage basis. Committees of the Arkansas agen- 
cies dealing in water were represented on the NRPB water 
basin committees for all basins affecting Arkansas. Thus the 
state had a very significant part in obtaining a full develop- 
ment program for her important rivers authorized by Con- 
gress. Nine multiple-use dams and reservoirs within the state 
have been authorized by Congress, one is completed, another 
under construction, and the others await the end of the war 
to become postwar projects which may greatly relieve any 
unemployment crisis. 

In addition to the water basin studies of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, the State Planning Board has been 
a party to the regional development plan, the land committee 
studies, and the Arkansas Valley plan as conducted by the 
regional office of the NRPB. 

One of the most significant applications of the planning 
approach to educational progress has been Arkansas’s method 
of teaching conservation of natural resources in her public 
schools. The 1939 General Assembly passed a law requiring 
that the subject of the state’s natural resources and their con- 
servation be taught in tax-supported schools and colleges. It 
was mandatory that the Department of Education prepare 
courses of instruction in the subjects for use at the various 
levels of schools. The educators turned to the State Planning 
Board to provide source material to carry out the legislative 
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requirement. The Board established a planning committee 
composed of administrators and educators to work together 
in the preparation of a sourcebook usable as a reference for 
teaching these subjects. After eighteen months of work this 
committee produced a manuscript of up-to-date factual mate- 
rial on all important areas of this comprehensive subject. The 
manuscript was used twice at the University of Arkansas’s 
curricula workshop during summer school, was improved 
greatly as a result of use, and then published under the title 
Arkansas’s Natural Resources—T heir Conservation and Use. 
This was the first time in the history of the state that practical 
administrators and educators had ever worked so closely to- 
gether in the production of a program or project. At the 
summer seminar several state administrators lectured on their 
particular subjects such as forestry, conservation problems, 
mineral utilization and conservation, soil erosion problems, 
water conservation and use, parks and recreation, game and 
fish conservation, and other topics of conservation and 
utilization. 

Actually, it was not until war involving the United States 
appeared to be imminent that the biggest opportunity for serv- 
ice by the State Planning Board presented itself. Early in 1940 
the federal government set up machinery to turn a peaceful 
nation into a vast arsenal for democracy. The states which 
had well-functioning planning boards found themselves at an 
immediate advantage in their capacity to serve the national 
agencies. We shall cite only a few of the many contributions 
to the national war effort which the Arkansas State Planning 
Board found it possible to make. First of all was a submis- 
sion to the national agencies of a brief describing all the state 
resources of strategic and critical materials, giving the amount 
of known reserves and the possibilities for exploration to 
uncover additional reserves. This information served to put 
in operation without delay the exploitation of known reserves 
such as bauxite ore for aluminum, oil and gas, manganese, 
cinnabar ore for quicksilver, titanium, and others. It also 
was possible to get exploration work immediately under way 
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for determining the extent of additional unknown reserves of 
some of these important strategic ores. For example, there 
have already been found more reserves of bauxite in Arkansas 
than has thus far been extracted for war use. 

As a result of this prompt submission of data a process has 
been developed making possible the use of millions of cubic 
feet daily of “sour” gas which formerly was wasted in the air 
in southern Arkansas. The “‘sour”’ gas is natural gas containing 
a concentration of hydrogen-sulphide too great to permit its 
use as fuel in industrial plants. Prompt work on the part of 
the conservation agencies, including the State Planning Board, 
resulted in studies being undertaken to determine the feasibili- 
ty and economy of extracting the sulphur from southern Ar- 
kansas’s natural gas. A process was successfully worked out 
and at present the gas is used to make the electricity necessary 
for converting aluminum from the bauxite deposits within the 
state. Although Arkansas had 95 percent of the high-grade 
bauxite ore in the United States it has been only since the 
beginning of the war that the manufacture of aluminum has 
taken place within the state. 

To many this one project—aluminum manufacture—offers 
greater future possibilities than anything to which the Board 
has made a contribution. The enormous investment necessary 
to establish this industry in the state portends its operation 
after the war in the manufacture of peacetime goods. At any 
rate the State Planning Board has an outline for a postwar 
industrial plan which will be predicated greatly on the con- 
version of the aluminum industry and some of the other large 
wartime industries to peacetime production. Because of mili- 
tary necessity for restricting information nothing can be said 
of the capacity or even the products manufactured in some 
of these plants. It can be stated that the planning for site 
location of many war facilities within the state has provided 
the technique which will be turned toward planning for a 
better economy and a maximum of conversion to peacetime 
pursuits. 
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The Misnamed Lazy Student 


By HARRY M. TIEBOUT, M.D. 


bugbear to them is the student who shows up well on 

aptitude tests but who fails or regularly just gets by 
in his lessons, usually by virtue of spurts of work at strategi- 
cally placed intervals. In keeping with their I.Q. ratings, such 
students always manage to give the impression of being ca- 
pable of more than merely satisfactory work, so it is not to 
be wondered at that instructors tax both their wits and their 
patience in their efforts to raise the level of achievement of 
these students. The results are scarcely ever commensurate 
with the time and energy expended. 

At a college like Sarah Lawrence where a great deal of 
individual work with students is possible, these so-called lazy 
students have always been a source of concern and frustration 
to their teachers and dons. The amount of psychologizing 
that has gone on about them baffles description and the writer 
is the first to confess that he has added more than his share 
to the speculations concerning the fundamental nature of the 
problem. In the past two to three years, however, he has 
had an opportunity to study more carefully some girls with 
this difficulty and has been able, he believes, to observe some 
facts which merit singling out for discussion and comment. 

The observations themselves center around a realization that 
these girls have many features in common in their psycholog- 
ical make-up. When he first began to work with these stu- 
dents, the writer assumed that their “‘laziness’’ which was the 
obvious reason for their poor work was in reality a symptom 
of some underlying maladjustment, the nature of which would 
probably vary widely from girl to girl. Instead, what he 
found was a striking resemblance in the clinical pictures. In 
time a clinical syndrome began to emerge. It is the observa- 
tions which led to the recognition of this syndrome which 
seemed worthy of bringing together and reporting. 
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CLINICAL OBSERVATIONS 


These observations will be discussed under four headings: 
(1) the reliance upon strong and immediate motivations to 
start studying, (2) the character of interests aroused, (3) 
the hedonistic components found in their make-up, and (4) 
the element of faulty learning. 


Reliance upon Strong and Immediate Motivations 
to Start Studying 

The first observation is the almost complete reliance by the 
girls in this group upon strong immediate motivations to start 
them working on their lessons. This reliance is evident both 
in the statements of the girls and in their work habits. Almost 
with one accord they assert that they always do their lessons 
when sufficiently interested. They also always admit quite 
candidly the converse, namely, that they rarely do their work 
unless they are interested and in this seem blandly unaware 
that they differ from other girls who go ahead and do assigned 
tasks even if not particularly thrilled at the prospect. With 
the group the writer has in mind it is almost impossible to 
get the students started on the job ahead unless it offers 
promise of being very absorbing. This need to have an emo- 
tional stimulus of an immediate nature is further exemplified 
by their reaction to any given dead-line like a test or a term 
paper. Most students do a reasonable amount of prepara- 
tion before the evening of the last day prior to a test. Most 
of them also at least crack a book a few days before a term 
paper is due. The group under discussion as a very general 
rule waits until nearly the zero hour before making prepara- 
tions to meet it, indicating their reliance, this time on outer 
pressures, in order to overcome their difficulty in getting 
started. 

Indirectly in other ways these students show their tendency 
to fall back on immediate pressures or stimulus to initiate 
their working. For instance, when sobered by the dawning 
realization that they may fail despite many previous just-get- 
ting-bys, they complain that they should have been made to 
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study, that they should have had frequent examinations and 
many short papers which created dead-lines to which they must 
adhere, thus forcing them to keep up-to-date. At first the 
writer took these complaints seriously, as did the teachers, 
but later he saw that the complaints were, in fact, only a way 
of disclosing how the students themselves appreciated that 
they could function only under pressure. Another illustra- 
tion of their dependence on special motivation to get them 
working is their almost frantic search for an impelling interest, 
clearly with the hope, often openly expressed, that they may 
find the something that will stir them out of their inner 
inertia. Instructors are rated in part on their ability to be 
interesting or stimulating and so are courses. Unquestion- 
ably many students of this type choose a progressive school 
because, with somewhat naive faith, they count upon the 
interest program to spur them into doing their studies. 

To sum up the first point, the so-called “lazy” girl relies 
upon strong and immediate motivations to get her working. 
This fact she herself, as a rule, recognizes. 


Character of Interests Aroused 


The second series of observations has to do with the char- 
acter of the interests found in these girls. Two main sources 
of interest seem present. The first is linked to creative im- 
pulses and finds expression in courses such as art, music, dra- 
matics, poetry, and creative writing. Such source of interest 
is not typically present in all the group, but, when it is, it is 
apt to dominate the educational picture. 

The second source of interest is more difficult to label. 
Contrary to the first which springs almost totally from stimuli 
within the individual, the second source of interest arises from 
subject matter which produces some positive response; in 
other words, the stimulation for interest comes initially from 
the outside. What produces a positive response in students 
as a whole could be discussed at length and probably with 
little profit. How the group in question develops an interest 
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often seems relatively clear. During a class discussion or con- 
ference, the student of this type frequently makes a clever 
observation far beyond her usual level. In the fond hope 
that this spark may reveal some hitherto dormant ability, her 
instructor reacts with enthusiasm at this display of a mind in 
action. His response pleases the girl and causes her to feel 
that here is a place where she can shine brightly. Unfortun- 
ately her comment has only been an intuitive flash which in the 
cold light of some other day loses its pristine brilliance. Gen- 
erally what happens is that the student protects and cherishes 
this illusion of interest, living in its glow for days or weeks 
and only losing its comforting support when the demands for 
work pile up and she faces the job of developing further the 
material from which the new interest sprang. Then under a 
cloud of rationalizations, she sighs and says the material isn’t 
interesting after all; she guesses she'll have to find another 
and more stimulating one. Goaded on, however, by the need 
to have an interest in order to start her working, she soon 
finds another lead of similar origin, which goes through the 
same sort of short-lived existence. Such interests, springing 
from slight foundations in subject matter, are characteristic 
of this group of students. Virtually without exception, these 
interests, since they are almost accidental, are superficial and 
without real significance. They scarcely merit serious con- 
sideration as an educational resource. 

One further point deserves mention. Typically these girls 
carry two or three or even more such interests along at the 
same time and since they do no work on any of them they 
have a delightfully self-righteous time trying to decide upon 
the one which will be their main focus. They say that they 
can’t make up their minds, but the truth seems to be that since 
they are aware that being interested is basic to being educated 
in accordance with the theory of progressive education, they 
are comfortably certain that, before long, they will begin 
being educated because they have plenty of interests. But 
somehow these interests never last long enough to bring about 
accomplishment. Instead, they act as a cushion to ease their 
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fears from day to day about actually not getting down to 
work. 

In summary, the girls in this group may or may not have 
strong interests of a creative nature. Almost certainly any 
interest arising from the content of a course has little chance 
of survival and may instead serve as a blind and temporary 
sop to both the student and her faculty. 


The Hedonistic Components Found in Their Make-up 


The third observation centers about the tendency in these 
girls to be governed by hedonistic principles. For this, three 
items of evidence may be noted: 

The first evidence is the frequency with which they insist 
that they must have their quota of fun in life. Their method 
of saying this varies but with surprising consistency they reveal 
their firm adherence to the policy of having a good time. 
Happiness is their goal, yet with them happiness is actually 
linked up with excitement and adventure rather than activity 
of a more prosaic nature. It is very easy to make them 
breathless and agog. 

The second evidence for this hedonistic approach to life 
may be found in their retreat from dullness and anything 
savoring of boredom. To call any task dull or boring is to 
cloak it in terms which completely justify no work upon it. 

The girls themselves acknowledge their tendency to avoid 
work by referring to their “weak wills’ or “lack of strong 
character.”” They frequently resolve to start and finish some 
task which has long been hanging over their heads but, they 
complain, they are always beset by circumstances. Someone is 
always coming in to suggest a game of bridge or to start a 
chin fest or they happen to notice the room needs straighten- 
ing or they suddenly think of a telephone call which must be 
made at once. When asked why they are not able to resist 
being diverted, they either fall back on such stock phrases as 
‘the job was boring”’ or “I felt like having some fun” or they 
guilelessly admit that they probably have a weak will and 
can’t make themselves do unpleasant things although they 
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know that such tasks are good for them. At this point, one 
of them fixed the writer with a baleful glare and announced 
flatly: “And it doesn’t do me a bit of good to try to strengthen 
my character, either.” She then eyed him appraisingly and 
said, “I know what’s wrong with me; I want to have a good 
time and don’t want to be bothered with studying. Happiness 
is the most important thing for me, nothing else really mat- 
ters.”’ When it was pointed out to her that she had a strong 
character about having a good time, she grinned and remarked 
reflectively, perhaps a bit ruefully, ‘“That’s it, 1 guess; I just 
have a weak character about working.” This abhorrence of 
work and routine runs as a constant thread throughout. 

The third block of evidence for the hedonistic overtones 
in their character is seen in their attitude toward their educa- 
tional difficulties. They are forever optimistic about changing 
for the better and getting something done. They have an 
engaging assurance that, if they really want to, they can settle 
down and produce very satisfactory results. And in this haze 
of self-deception, they live essentially unperturbed. 

On the surface, however, things are often quite different. 
Just as they make futile, almost pathetic efforts to whip up 
interests in order to help them meet the educational demands 
they engage in all sorts of maneuvers to free themselves from 
their bondage to their “poor work habits.” Spontaneously or 
at the suggestion of faculty, they try schedules, as though 
they were setting-up exercises for character; these never work. 
They resolve to cut down the number of week-ends only to 
find that staying on campus results in little actual accomplish- 
ment. They proclaim to their friends that they are no longer 
going to be distracted by their temptations and then lament 
that their friends do not cooperate. Regardless of the nature 
of the effort, the results are never lasting. Nevertheless, the 
outer picture almost always shows the sporadic efforts at con- 
quering the problem. 

On the other hand, these youngsters tend to live in the 
clouds, far from actual educational realities. Some of this 
may be inherent; some is certainly situational. Very often for 
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a period of several days or even a week or so by dint of 
sheer determination, they settle into a period of sustained 
effort which results in a certain amount of accomplishment. 
Terminated either by completion of the prescribed task or by 
boredom and a return to the pleasure-principle, these spurts 
of activity unfortunately lull the student into a false sense of 
security about herself. In retrospect, these spurts not only 
loom longer and seem more frequent than they actually were 
but the achievements during them also take on unwarranted 
proportions. Since they are characteristically inclined to gloss 
things over and view them in an optimistic light, it is easy to 
understand how the girls’ appraisal of their net accomplish- 
ments is much too high. Unwittingly faculty nurture this 
pleasant state of mind by praising whenever possible and 
never failing to find something at least promising in the out- 
come. This praise, coupled with their easy self-satisfaction 
makes possible the development in these girls of the feeling 
that once they put their minds to a task it is equivalent to 
doing it, an illusion often shared by their faculty, particularly 
at the outset. The pattern seems to be: promise in the fall, 
doubts in the winter, mediocre results in the spring, but enough 
to justify hopes for next year. So the student is invited to 
return only to repeat her experiences. It takes time and 
toughness to inject a bit of reality into the picture and bring 
these students down from their clouds where they have been 
living full of superficial interests, promising achievements, 


and a hedonistic insistence upon their right to have a good 
time in life. 


The Element of Faculty Learning 


When the writer first tackled the problem created by the 
“lazy” student, his attention was attracted to the personality 
reactions just discussed. This triad—the need for strong 
motivation, the transitory nature of the interests, and the 
insistence upon having fun—constituted the clinical syndrome 
which first drew his notice. As he talked with these girls and 
read their teachers’ reports he became impressed with certain 
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recurrent themes which puzzled him because he could not fit 
them into the picture which impressed him initially. Gradu- 
ally the remarks by the girls and their teachers’ comments 
took on a significance which suggested further lines of inquiry. 
In this section the first facts which drew attention are stated, 
with some other observations suggested by them. 

The first point noted was the difficulty these girls expe- 
rience in ge‘ting the meat from reading assignments. Many 
of them say that it is hard to know what is important. If 
they try to take notes, they find themselves practically rewrit- 
ing the book or they do not get the drift of the reading and 
so make very few notes. Some of them feel that they are poor 
or slow readers, although, on questioning, they give no evi- 
dence of having a real reading disability and the one girl 
who was painstakingly studied by a competent reading expert, 
according to his report, had no specific defect. He did con- 
firm that she failed to get as much from material as might 
be anticipated from her intelligence level. 

A corollary to this first point is the recurrent report from 
teachers that these girls are both superficial and disorganized 
in their reports and papers except for the occasional brilliant 
comments already mentioned. A favorite adjective applied 
to their productions is “thin.” When questioned, the girls 
recognize these faults and are genuinely at a loss to overcome 
them. They link the difficulty to the problem of knowing 
what is important and significant in the material studied. As 
one talks with them, one gains the impression that they really 
fail either to see or sense connections or relationships within 
the facts before them, hence the haphazard sequence so fre- 
quently noted in their papers and contracts. 

After this point of faulty organization was noticed, more 
attention was given to the actual educational picture. It was 
then discovered that basically the courses which required the 
acquisition of facts proved the stumbling block. The so-called 
“content” courses where the student must first acquire some 
data or content before weaving it into the fabric of her think- 
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ing regularly provided the chief sources of difficulty. If the 
course makes use primarily of essentially creative talent and 
they have any, they do reasonably well. If the course de- 
mands getting facts and using them, they flounder even during 
periods of conscientious effort. Regardless of whether these 
facts are to be gleaned from books, field trips, or other sources 
of information, the cull is generally a hodgepodge, undiffer- 
entiated, unrelated, and of no service as a source of knowledge 
to the student. True, as already noted, they make occasional 
random observations which convey the impression that they 
have roamed widely and felt deeply into the material but sub- 
sequent events show these to be lucky shots. Just as often, 
if not more so, these random remarks hit completely wide 
of the mark. The students know that with them studying is 
a hit-or-miss proposition and frankly admit they do not know 
how to study. ‘They clearly reveal the presence of some 
problem in getting facts. 

When the possible existence of this problem became ap- 
parent, the writer’s thinking did an about-face. For the first 
time, he faced a new question. Was the fact that these girls 
had a learning problem the real basis of their difficulties? 
Since the time that the question became formulated he has 
made some observations which tend to confirm his impression 
that further investigation into possible learning difficulties 
per se was necessary. The first student to give any insight 
into the nature of the problem was referred for poor, super- 
ficial work despite an American Council psychological exam- 
ination score in the 60th percentile. She attacked the prob- 
lem of her so-called laziness from the start with an earnest- 
ness and candor which gave the writer his first awareness 
of the existence of many of the points already made. She 
was the first one to make clear the fun element; she was the 
first one to show him many of the dodges used to avoid 
routine work and early in his contacts with her she began to 
throw out remarks which only took on meaning when the 
existence of a learning problem had suggested itself. Intent 
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upon overcoming her wayward impulses, she cooperated beau- 
tifully in reporting her difficulties and at the same time un- 
doubtedly made a direct frontal attack on her laziness only to 
make very little progress as far as her lessons were concerned. 

What she discovered and reported was that even when 
she concentrated to the very best of her ability, it was very 
hard for her to get information which really meant much to 
her. Later on, she began to feel she was making some 
progress in getting material out of her reading because, as 
she said, she found, since she had been studying regularly, 
she was beginning to connect current reading with reading 
done recently. At best, this girl never felt that the results 
of her efforts at studying were in any way commensurate with 
the time consumed and trouble incurred. Neither did the 
writer feel that she ever developed the capacity to get from 
the material studied a usable quantum of facts. At one time 
she revealed that she did not think she read thoroughly 
enough. She then disclosed that she had heard that if you 
read material rapidly you get the drift and meaning better; 
so she set out to do that. Unfortunately, she was actually 
a slow reader so that the only way for her to read rapidly 
was to skip over words, lines, and even paragraphs. The net 
result of this, of course, was less success than ever in acquir- 
ing knowledge from the printed page. Even when the will 
was of the best, the academic tasks proved always to be a 
chore and never the source of stimulating and rewarding ac- 
complishment. In the light of this fact, the laziness which 
really meant an avoidance of a sense of repeated failure 
seemed quite understandable. 

Another girl who also set out earnestly to rid herself of 
her problem contributed some additional points. When she 
decided to work on her own problem, and really notice her 
difficulties in studying, the first thing she reported was the 
fact that any book which she had to study, that is, from which 
she had to get information, could occupy her attention for 
only forty to forty-five minutes, after which time the words 
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became a meaningless jumble. The writer suspects this is true 
of the others but has not been able to verify this. This girl 
added another bit to his stock of observations. Thanks to 
the astute understanding of an instructor, reading assignments 
which hitherto had been done either only partially or with 
notable failure in getting much of the detail of the story 
were now planned specifically to meet this girl’s needs. The 
text chosen was itself much more simply written and in much 
more interesting fashion. The student herself did not sense 
the change, she only could report that she found the book 
exciting and that, when she was given a written quiz on it, 
she was sure she did pretty well, a fact confirmed by the 
teacher. 

The last bit of evidence which is found in all these girls 
is the unanimity with which they abhor the minutiae of learn- 
ing, like dates. Many of them have great difficulty in memor- 
izing poetry or any arbitrary classifications. What they say 
is that they do not feel like being restricted and hampered 
by a lot of facts of someone else’s devising. They like to work 
things out for themselves. Covered as it is by the rationaliza- 
tion of working things out independently, this inability or 
reluctance to utilize the data of formal education is not as a 
rule recognized in its true light. Too often the covering of 
independence is accepted as valid and is encouraged since it fits 
into the formula of mature achievement. Here again unless 
the real issues are discerned, faculty are likely to fall in with 
and foster the patter of the students who are quick to see 
and use the effective word or phrase. 

To recapitulate, the writer has come to the conclusion that 
the lazy students are often the victims of a deep-seated 
problem in learning. Their difficulty in getting the substance 
of what they read or observe, their inability to organize this 
material in meaningful order, their special difficulties in con- 
tent courses, their dislike of formal educational data, all 
seemed to lend support to this hypothesis. 


* This element of relatively short attention span is a complicating factor in a 
progressive system which fosters long and sustained concentration. 
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Summary of Observations 


In summary, a study of the lazy student at Sarah Lawrence 
College revealed similarity in certain aspects of the personality 
problems in that they all tended, first, to rely upon strong 
motivation to get them working, second, to have interests of a 
transitory, impermanent nature, and, third, to be governed by 
strong hedonistic principles. Concurrently observations were 
made which suggested the presence of some flaw or fault in 
learning. From the frequent association of the factors above 
it seems possible to postulate the existence of a clinical syn- 
drome which for the want of a better term can be called the 
“lazy” student syndrome. That it has nothing to do with 
laziness in some girls also seems obvious. 


‘THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


What interrelationships exist in the clinical observations 
above recounted, what clues for further thinking and obser- 
vation are indicated, what basic problems are pointed out? 
These considerations divide themselves roughly into two 
parts: (1) those which center about the relationships among 
the present personality characteristics of members of this 
group, and (2) those which focus upon possible basic roots. 


Interrelations of Present Personality Setups 


The present speculation about the interrelationships among 
the common characteristics of members of this group rests 
upon the conclusion that there is a fundamental learning diff- 
culty. Granting this conclusion, the laziness becomes instead 
a real disability in learning. Not appreciated as such by the 
individual, unwitting efforts are made to overcome the defect 
by turning to dependence on interest as a means of bringing 
about the desired educational progress. But the interests 
cannot be sustained since they must have some measure of 
achievement to keep them alive. Hence the strong reliance 
upon interest and the poor survival rate. The various mani- 
festations of the interest drive are thus to be seen as unwitting 
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compensatory attempts to conquer or avoid the underlying 
learning problem. 

Similarly, the hedonistic quality may be seen as a reaction 
to failure. Here one sees indifference (sour grapes) with 
flight into pleasurable reality. The response is apparently 
simple, “Who cares about school, I’m built to have a good 
time.” That the hedonism is a reaction seems suggested by 
the observation made at Student Work Committee discussions 
which indicate that some students who have good psycho- 
logical examination scores and poor scholastic results based 
on apparently a learning difficulty become concerned and 
anxious instead of reacting to the sense of failure as do the 
group under discussion. Further support for this point is 
afforded by the fact that one of the “lazy” group during a 
rather prolonged period of earnest effort developed stomach 
distress, for which her family doctor advised not working 
so hard at school. He had correctly diagnosed the trouble 
as hyperacidity due to nervous tension. What other reactions 
may be discovered remains for future work to disclose; so far 
the one of indifference with compensating quest for happiness 
has been the most frequent reaction noted. These person- 
ality manifestations doubtless also have deeper roots than 
suggested by the foregoing. On the surface, however, the 


compensatory and adjustive nature of the reactions seems 
evident. 


The Deeper Roots of Learning Problems 


Before discussing the deeper roots of the problem in the 
students, it is necessary to analyze certain aspects of educa- 
tion. The educational process may be seen as learning (that 
is, taking in facts from reading, observation, and experience) 
and expressing (giving out either in the form of answers to 
questions, participation in discussion, or doing pieces of work 
in writing or in other areas of creative expression). The 
learning, however, may be rote memory, or it may be the 
process in which the facts taken in become part and parcel of 
the conceptual organization of the student. When learning is 
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of the first order, the facts when given back seem unrelated 
to any other thinking of the student so that it is clear to the 
teacher that the learning has really been only a memory 
process. In learning of the second order, as the facts come 
back, it is evident that the student has in some way related 
them to her previous experience so that there is evidence 
that they have had some meaning to her. In other words, 
she has been able to absorb the new facts into her thinking 
and to utilize them in the furthering of her own conceptual 
progress. Some students are reservoirs of memory facts 
which have little intercorrelation. Others seem to take in 
facts and make them part of their own thinking without 
dificulty. With the students under discussion there is real 
difficulty in taking in facts at all, and if they are taken in they 
rarely if ever become absorbed as parts of growing concepts 
in the minds of the students. Their failure to get the meat 
out of their reading and observations may actually be an 
inability to absorb new facts into pre-existing concepts. 

The real question appears to be: “Why is it difficult for 
these students to absorb new facts?’ ‘Two possible answers 
suggest themselves. In the first place, these girls may have a 
disturbed relation with reality; in the second place, they may 
have a real inner difficulty in incorporating facts in 
their conceptual systems. Both of these possibilities need 
elaboration. 

The first possibility, that of disturbed relations with reality, 
may work in this fashion. Learning facts, which, in a sense, 
are in themselves immutable, involves the acceptance of those 
facts. That acceptance implies accepting pressure or domina- 
tion from reality, from the outside world, and exacts from 
the pupil submission which is the basis of discipline. The 
failure to learn may be tied up with a widespread rejection 
of reality, be it facts, habit training, discipline in the home or 
elsewhere. 

The clinical stories of the group in question lend credence 
to this theory. With very considerable frequency, there is a 
history of disciplinary difficulties in childhood culminating in 
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disorderly conduct during the first school years. They also 
state they are “spoiled” which, on fuller analysis, is found to 
mean that they have always been allowed their own way, that 
they have never been made to “mind” (a beautiful double 
meaning in this connection). Sitting down to the task of 
garnering facts is just against the grain and this in spite, 
later on, of the best of intentions. The conflict against accept- 
ing outside pressures still rumbles deep inside. 

A second possible theoretical explanation to account for the 
failure to absorb facts is more esoteric and involves much 
speculation. It is based on the possibility that there is some- 
thing faulty in the absorptive processes themselves. Certain 
other data give support to this hypothesis. It is now known 
that memory its not a simple process of imprinting a photo- 
graphic image upon the brain. Following the work of the 
Gestalt school, Cameron at Albany has conclusively demon- 
strated that it takes a certain amount of measurable time to 
incorporate facts in the mind, that no fact of memory can be 
retained until it makes its own associative linkages which 
account both for its retention and its distortion which is uni- 
versally found whenever memory is tested. It is known also 
that it takes a certain amount of time with youngsters of the 
nursery school age before the ideas suggested by a field trip 
appear in their spontaneous play productions. This is a 
matter of a few days to a week or more and certainly indi- 
cates that the process of weaving a new impression into 
spontaneous output is a matter not done immediately but by a 
slow accretion until it has built up enough connections to give 
it weight and body and then makes itself felt in consciousness. 
It is perfectly plausible to think of these girls as suffering 
from some psychophysiological difficulty which interferes with 
the incorporation of facts and data into the organized memory 
resources. 

Again, what may be the basis for this failure of adequate 
linkage is a matter for speculation for which little factual 
material is available. If one sees the love impulses as uniting, 
and the hostile as separating, there is some clinical evidence 
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which suggests an overload of the hostile overtones, a point 
which gains support from the fact that it fits in with the 
previous observation that these girls react adversely to the 
pressures of reality. It will take a deeper and more intensive 
study of individuals before the foregoing is anything more 
than psychobiological philosophizing. Perhaps a study of 
Rorschach findings may lead to some clues. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The conclusions to be drawn from a study of the “lazy” 
student are threefold. In the first place, the study points to 
the existence of a syndrome of behavior with several char- 
acteristics in common beside the failure to achieve up to the 
level of their innate capacity. In the second place, the study 
suggests the possibility that this group instead of being lazy 
may in reality suffer from a problem in learning. In the 
third place, the study forces us to think in terms of an educa- 
tional psychopathology. 

By the phrase “educational psychopathology,” the writer 
has in mind the existence of a field of pathology in the learn- 
ing process itself. If education is primarily concerned with 
the learning process and the learning process is to be con- 
sidered a psychological experience, then it is perfectly possible 
to think of ways and means in which this process fails to func- 
tion properly. To study this failure to function properly, one 
must throw overboard any preconceived ideas about mental 
mechanisms and study the learning experience in the clinical 
situation (teaching) free from any previous conceptions. 
Rather than borrow from what is known at present in the 
field of psychopathology, it is better to study without prejudice 
the various reactions of the individual students, keeping in 
mind their defensive reactions but also inquiring whether 
underneath there is something pathological in the organiza- 
tion of their learning potentialities. 

The import of the foregoing conclusions for the teacher is 
clear. Discipline directed toward merely repeating blindly the 
errors and faults of previous learning efforts has no place 
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in helping students in the group described in this article. Al- 
though there may be some students who suffer from such “lazi- 
ness’ and need rigorous pressure from the outside to spur them 
into work, one cannot assume that to be the case with any 
student without investigation into the possibility that her 
lack of work is the result of other and very different factors 
in her make-up. To the teacher falls the responsibility for 
being alert to the question of what may lie behind the laziness. 
He must look for flaws in the study processes of his students 
and, if he finds them, he must acquaint himself with practical 
methods for overcoming the basic difficulty in absorbing and 
thereby utilizing facts. He must come to realize that the 
student who seems lazy frequently needs fully as much sym- 
pathetic understanding as does the student who is lonely and 
unhappy. Very often the difference is on the surface only. 











Chinese Universities during the War 
By CH’EN LI-FU 


MMEDIATELY before the war China had 108 institutions 
I of higher education, with 41,609 students and 11,850 
faculty and staff members in the year 1936. The num- 
ber dropped to 91 in 1937 on account of the war. Then, 
after three years of rebuilding, we had altogether 113 uni- 
versities, colleges, and technical institutes in 1940. During 
the school year of 1941-42 we had 57,832 students in 132 
institutions. 
PROGRESS 


The 108 institutions before the war were grouped in five 
districts. The northern district with 30 institutions covered 
Peiping and Tientsin and the provinces of Hopei, Shansi, and 
Shantung. The central district with 17 institutions comprised 
Szechwan, Hupeh, Honan, and Hunan provinces. The eastern 
district with 45 institutions consisted of Nanking, Shanghai, 
and the provinces of Chekiang, Kiangsu, Anhwei, and Kiangsi. 
The southern district with 13 institutions covered the prov- 
inces of Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Fukien, and Yunnan. The 
northwestern district with three institutions was formed by 
Shensi, Kansu, and Sinkiang. The eastern district held almost 
half of the entire number of institutions; the northern district 
ranked second; the central, third; the southern, fourth; and 
the northwestern, last. The placement of institutions was 
most illogical, neither according to necessity nor according to 
geographical distribution. Most of them were crowded in 
a few important cities along the coastal provinces, while the 
provinces of Jehol, Chahar, Suiyuan, Chinghai, Sikang, Ning- 
sia, and Kweichow were left without any. 

In order to have a more logical and practical placement 
of the institutions of higher education, the Ministry of Edu- 
cation since the outbreak of the war has redistributed a num- 
ber of them by means of amalgamation or division or reor- 
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ganization. Those institutions which were of a similar nature 
or might be better developed by combination were amalga- 
mated so as to economize on the efforts of the government 
for their development and to raise their standard and efh- 
ciency. For instance, the National Tsinghua University, the 
National University of Peking, and the private Nankai Uni- 
versity were combined to form the National Southwest Asso- 
ciated University. The present National Northwestern Uni- 
versity represents the combination of the former National 
Peiping University, the National Normal University of Peip- 
ing, and the National Peiyang Engineering College. The 
National Northwestern Teachers College was formerly the 
Teachers School of the National Northwestern Associated 
University. 

During these five years all plans for higher education have 
been formulated to meet the needs of war and national re- 
construction. For instance, a new system was installed where- 
by required courses and electives were carefully laid down 
by the Ministry, the subjects being determined by experts in 
the various branches of study. Special emphasis was laid upon 
courses with direct bearing upon Chinese problems, thus cor- 
recting the former tendency of neglecting them in the cur- 
riculum. In other words, the standard of instruction was 
equalized. For postgraduate work, facilities were offered at 
76 research departments in 20 universities. The National In- 
stitute of Compilation and Translation was consolidated, the 
National Council of Higher Learning inaugurated, and some 
hundred institutions of research and learning were put directly 
or indirectly under the control of the Ministry, in order to 
systematize our efforts. A new system was introduced in 
normal colleges which is a decided improvement over the old 
one by virtue of the longer period required for graduation, 
its well-distributed courses of study, and the grant of free 
tuition which encourages numerous promising but poor youths 
to enter the teaching profession. At present, there are nine 
national normal colleges. Measures for women’s education, 
character education, military training, entrance examinations, 
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overseas Chinese education, scholarships, equipment, and so 
forth, have also been taken. 


War DAMAGES 


Of the prewar 108 universities, colleges, and technical in- 
stitutes, the premises of 91 were occupied or damaged or 
destroyed by our enemy. Even schools situated far in the 
rear were not spared. Losses of 16 provincial institutions 
(five without details) amounted to $8,045,919. Up to the 
end of December 1940, losses of 23 national institutions (four 
without information), totaled $37,003,467. The details are 
given in the following table: 


Property Losses or NATIONAL UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES IN THE War AREAS 


Property 


Name 5 oan Remarks 

National Central University. .. . . $ 3,383,400 

National University of Peiping. . . 1,922,217 

National Normal University. .... 1,502,871 

National Peking University...... 1,638,515 | This sum includes only equipment, 
not the cost of the premises. 

National Tsinghua University... 6,050,009 | University premises and buildings, 
$3,500,000; library, $2,500,000; 
branch in Changsha bombed, 
$50,000. 

National Shantung University... . 3,611,663 | Buildings in Tsingtao, $2,912,580; 


laboratory, $223,735; library, $181,- 
764; premises in Tsinan, College 
of Agriculture, $287,584. 

National Sun Yat-sen University. 6,638,964 | Damages by aerial bombardment. 

National Tungchi University..... 1,480,000 

National University of Chekiang. 1,560,000 | Premises, $1,300,000; other equip- 
ment, $260,000. 

National Hunan University...... 70,000 | Damages by aerial bombardment. 

National Amoy University....... 1,288,202 | Buildings, $972,700; libraries and 
laboratories, $80,907; machinery, 
equipment, and museum pieces 


$4,189,595. 
National Peiping Engineering 
Ss is tan aes Wb sea see ae 629,063 
National Chung-Cheng Medical 
Se eee ee re eee 1,200 | Damages by aerial bombardment. 
National School of Pharmacy.... 49,000 
National School of Physical Edu- 
cation of the Central Institute 
of National Physical Exercise. . 179,814 
Woosung School of Commercial 
PONE, dc Snks ster welnes ca 290,700 | Buildings and equipment, $196,500; 


machinery, $19,400; library and 
laboratories, $24,000 losses of fac- 
ulty and students, $50,800. 
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Name | Property Remarks 
Losses | 
| 
National School of Fine Arts of 
Es aa Eh oe oa re wigs 81,030 
National Chinan University... .. 413,000 
National Wuhan University... .. | 2,875,937 
National Chiotung University. . | 2,369,650 
National Commercial College of | 
SO cine i aca ls gale : 183,066 
National School of Music....... .| 159,975 
National Medical College “of | 
DR cis tae etas ad 5,000 
National School of Fine Arts of | 
eee ee ee — No details, 
National School of Dentistry..... — No details. 
National College of Law of | 
TIE 6k os cna baud aes — No details. 
National Medical College of | 
SING gic cit Des cane — No details. 
DOG. 666 tie | $37,003,467 





EMERGENCY RELIEF 


Enormous as were the material losses, the human suffering 
and complications caused by the war gave rise to a host of 
problems that have taxed the resources and the energy of the 
educational authorities to the utmost. Naturally, the first 
problem is that of relief. Take, for instance, the case of 
colleges and universities. Since the war broke out, one-half 
of the students have joined the army or other wartime serv- 
ices. For those students who chose to continue their studies, 
the Ministry of Education had to provide accommodations in 
regions of safety; for the professors and staff members of 
the colleges and universities that had been destroyed or forced 
to close down, the Ministry had to provide employment. 

This task, dificult even in ordinary times, became almost 
insurmountable during the war. The problem was to provide 
equipment and library books for more than one-half of the 
entire number of colleges and universities from the war areas 
and house them in new buildings in the hinterland. 

The Ministry of Education from the very outset decided 
that students who had lost their former schools should be 
allowed, upon application, to join existing schools as tempo- 
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rary or “guest” students. Up to September 1942, 5,565 
students who applied for transfers have been accepted. The 
smallness of this figure is explained by the fact that, through 
the efforts of the government, 83 out of the 108 institutions 
of higher education have been able to continue—that is to 
say, only 25 institutions have actually been forced to shut 
down permanently. Besides, as has been said above, a good 
number of students joined the fighting services. For the relief 
of those students who found schools to study but whose in- 
comes were reduced or stopped as a result of the war, the 
government has appropriated so far $4,597,672. (This figure 
excludes support to Chinese students abroad.) Thanks to 
the contributions of foreign organizations, the amount of this 
fund has been increased. Up to now, more than 30,000 stu- 
dents have received relief from the government in the form 
of individual loans. 

As regards professors and teachers, as many as 2,000 lost 
their positions. For their relief the Ministry of Education 
appropriated large sums of money. Teachers in institutions 
of higher education who have lost their means of livelihood 
may apply to the Ministry for relief. Many of them have 
been employed by government and private organizations in 
work directly or indirectly connected with the war. But there 
are others still unemployed. To these the government offers 
as relief a monthly allowance and suitable work. 

So far, 644 teachers have applied to and received work 
from the Ministry of Education. Most of them are engaged 
in research work, translation, compilation, and supervision. 
The remainder were placed with provincial bureaus of edu- 
cation. The fact that so far only 644 persons have applied 
for relief shows that the proportion of teachers who have 
found employment elsewhere must be large. 


INTERNATIONAL CULTURAL COOPERATION 


Culture is the life of collective existence. Since the out- 
break of war international cultural cooperation has attained 
an unprecedented importance among the United Nations, and 
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various steps have been taken along reciprocal bases by the 
United Nations toward the consolidation of our cultural front. 
The exchange of good-will missions, professors, students, 
films, books, magazines, the organization of cultural cam- 
paigns, the widening of publicity scopes—these and other 
measures indicate the growing realization of the importance 
of culture as a means of self-defense and the growth of co- 
operation among the United Nations. 

In this respect China did not stay behind; for the accom- 
plishment of this goal, the Division of Cultural Relations was 
inaugurated in the Ministry in May 1940. Since the establish- 
ment of this division a good deal of work along this line has 
been done by the Ministry. This division undertakes to es- 
tablish the chain of cultural cooperation between China and 
other nations and to systematize our efforts toward this end. 
Its work covers three fields, namely, international cultural 
enterprises by means of propaganda and cooperation, the ex- 
change of students with all nations, the sending of students 
abroad, and the control of overseas Chinese higher education. 
The exchange of professors, lecturers, students, books, maga- 
zines, films, art articles, the recording of some 316 institutions 
of higher education in sixteen countries, the publication of a 
series entitled ‘““The International Series’ which includes out- 
standing translations and original writings in various lan- 
guages along all lines, and the organization of good-will mis- 
sions represent some of the major activities of the division. 
It is the hope of the Ministry that the scope of the division’s 
work may soon be further widened. 








Off-Campus Workshops in Wartime 
Teacher Education 
By MAURICE F. SEAY 


AST YEAR’S predictions of great shortages of teachers have 
: come true. In Kentucky during the present school year 
2,245 emergency permits have been issued by the State 
Department of Education to persons unable to meet the mini- 
mum requirements for certification. These minimum require- 
ments, in Kentucky, include a two-year college program for a 
certificate to teach in elementary schools and a four-year col- 
lege program for a certificate to teach in secondary schools. 
Teachers now employed with emergency permits constitute 
12 percent of the total number of teachers in the state. If 
this distribution prevailed in all school districts, adjustments 
could be effected in a manner which would not greatly reduce 
the effectiveness of the educational programs. Unfortunately, 
however, the distribution of emergency permits follows the 
usual pattern of inequality among the districts. In areas where 
the ratio of children to adults is highest, where the resources 
available to support education are least, the percentage of 
teachers holding emergency permits is greatest. In some dis- 
tricts as many as 50 percent of the teachers hold such per- 
mits. The superintendent of a mountain county reported in 
February that during this school year he had employed the 
ninth principal for one school. This superintendent also re- 
ported that in another school, where seven teachers were 
employed at the beginning of the year, only four persons are 
now on the staff. There are too few teachers even with 
emergency permits to fill all of the vacancies caused by resig- 
nations. These cases are illustrative of the manpower prob- 
lems now facing education. 
Many efforts are being made to assist the schools in which 
critical teacher shortages exist. Increases in local, state, and 
federal financial support are advocated. New sources of 
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teacher replacement, such as married women who are qualified 
and experienced teachers, are suggested. Consolidation and 
other changes in school organization are proposed. Any suc- 
cess gained through such efforts will be helpful, but a real- 
istic approach to the problem recognizes that widespread 
shortages cannot be averted and that many inadequately 
trained persons will be employed as teachers. Therefore, to 
prevent a great and immediate decrease in the effectiveness of 
the educational programs for millions of America’s children, 
there should be instituted new and expanded programs of 
inservice education of teachers and practical short-term pro- 
grams of preservice education closely related to the inservice 
education that is to follow. The war has created the problem. 
And the war, by causing a great decrease in the usual pro- 
grams of preservice education of teachers, has made it pos- 
sible for teacher education institutions to undertake this new 
work. 

Fifteen off-campus workshops for Kentucky teachers are 
now being planned for the summer of 1943. Cooperating in 
the plans are the State Department of Education under the 
leadership of John W. Brooker, superintendent of public in- 
struction, and R. E. Jaggers, director of teacher training and 
certification, the College of Education of the University of 
Kentucky under the leadership of President H. L. Donovan 
and Dean W. S. Taylor, and other teacher education institu- 
tions of Kentucky. The workshops are to be held in county 
seat towns in areas where teacher shortages are most serious. 
From 50 to 150 students will be enrolled at each center. 
Many of these students will be recent high school graduates 
with no experience and no college training. Many will be 
former teachers who were certified at a time when the require- 
ments were much lower than at present. Teachers with 
regular certificates also will be admitted to these workshops. 
The workshops will be held in most cases during the five-week 
period immediately preceding the opening of the new school 
term. The staff members, ranging from four to ten for each 
center, are being selected on the basis of their ability to apply 
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the workshop technique in a practical program for emergency 
teachers. One of the staff members at each center will teach 
a demonstration school. In most cases this person will be a 
teacher from the county in which the workshop is held. 

Although the general plans for all the workshops are 
similar, there will be some distinct differences due to different 
local situations. In Breathitt County, for example, the staff 
of the workshop, in addition to its work with students who 
have emergency permits only, will assist a selected group of 
teachers to plan for a very unusual program. The superin- 
tendent of schools of that county, Mrs. Marie R. Turner, has 
planned an experiment which will divide the teacher’s time 
between two one-teacher schools located in adjacent attendance 
units or between two one-teacher groups of children in the 
same school. The main features of the experiment are: 


1. Thirty-one qualified and experienced teachers will be 
employed on a twelve-month instead of a seven-month basis. 

2. Each teacher employed on such a basis will be assigned 
to two one-teacher schools or to two one-teacher groups. 

3. Each teacher will conduct classes in one school or for 
one group on each Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday for a 
continuous term of eleven months and in the other school or 
for the other group on each Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. 
Pupils under this plan will receive as many days of schooling 
as pupils in the schools of the system which are not a part of 
the experiment. Moreover, they will be available for farm 
work three days each week for eleven months and every day 
for one month. The teachers of this experiment will have 
one month for vacation. 

4. The salaries of these teachers will be increased in pro- 
portion to the increases in time spent each week in teaching 
and in cost of transportation. For a twelve-month period a 
teacher in this experiment will receive more than twice the 
salary of the normal seven-month schedule. 


Such a revolutionary change in school organization will 
challenge the staff and teachers of the workshop to devise 
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plans for a closer relationship between school experiences and 
home experiences—work, recreation, and community living. 

In Estill County the workshop will be confronted with 
another unique situation. Mrs. Mamie W. Scott, the superin- 
tendent, and the teachers of the school system have worked 
out a program in which the workshop is divided into two 
periods—one two-and-a-half-week period to be held just before 
the opening of the school term and another two-and-a-half- 
week period to be held after the schools have been in session 
for ten weeks. In this county there is always a drop in school 
attendance for two or three weeks during the fall, when chil- 
dren are needed at home for harvesting. The drop in attend- 
ance next fall probably would have been greater than ever 
before. Under the new program, however, the schools will 
close during a part of the harvest period and the teachers will 
reconvene for the completion of their workshop. This pro- 
gram will provide an opportunity for the staff and teachers to 
reconsider, on the basis of actual tryouts and of new knowl- 
edge of pupils and communities, the plans made during the 
first half of the workshop. 

In Harlan County a guidance institute, sponsored by the 
teachers, the County Planning Commission, and the Alliance 
for Guidance of Rural Youth, has been held annually for 
several years. During these one-week institutes teachers of 
the county, together with the institute staff, have considered 
plans for more efficient guidance programs in the schools. 
James A. Cawood, superintendent of schools, the teachers, 
and the planning commission decided last year to expand the 
summer program by holding a five-week workshop. The 
workshop in this center next summer will differ from other 
workshops in that the concept of guidance has already been 
vigorously promoted in the institutes and in last summer’s 
workshop. It-will also differ in that a county planning com- 
mission is cooperating in the program. 

A workshop is to be conducted in McCreary County, two 
communities of which are included in the Sloan Experiment 
in Applied Economics, a project of the Bureau of School 
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Service of the University of Kentucky. William O. Gilreath, 
superintendent of schools, and the teachers of this county 
desire to emphasize, in their workshop, plans for making the 
curriculum more functional in regard to the economic problems 
of their people. Food production, preservation, and utiliza- 
tion, which are emphasized in the Sloan Experiment, are to be 
given special attention. 

The application of the workshop technique to off-campus 
situations may be best explained in terms of past experiences 
with this method of instruction. 

Educators in Kentucky are fortunate in having had a variety 
of workshop experiences during the past five years. The 
Commission on Curricular Problems and Research of the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States cooperated with the University of Kentucky and East- 
ern Kentucky State Teachers College in the conduct of several 
workshops. The Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, through a 
grant-in-aid to the University of Kentucky, made possible an 
off-campus workshop in Jackson County during the summer 
of 1942 and a follow-up program of school supervision. The 
Commission on Teacher Education assisted in promoting two 
state conferences on teacher education, each for a period of 
two weeks. Since Kentucky educators have had these and 
other workshop experiences, they now believe that they can 
use this technique to advantage in the war emergency. 

Each of the workshops held by the University of Kentucky 
during the past five years has been evaluated by the staff and 
by the teachers who were enrolled. With these evaluations 
as the basis for planning, the faculty members in charge of 
the workshops to be held during the summer of 1943 have 
agreed upon the following points: 


1. The teachers who attend the workshops should be as- 
signed to their specific positions by the superintendent or prin- 
cipal before the workshop starts. If a teacher is not acquainted 
with the community to which he has been assigned, he should 
visit it before and during the workshop. A great value of 
previous off-campus workshops has lain in the possibility of 
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planning educational programs in terms of community re- 
sources and needs. 

The importance of definite assignments of teachers to their 
schools before the workshops begin is illustrated in the follow- 
ing comments made by teachers as part of their evaluations: 


It would have helped to let more of our teachers know where and 
what grade they were going to teach, thus giving us greater opportuni- 
ties to plan and work together before school began. 

Had I known what and where I was going to teach, my problem 
would have been quite different. 

I knew where I would teach early enough to make my plans to fit my 
needs this year. I had my group in mind when plans were being 
discussed. 


2. The superintendent and other local school administrative 
and supervisory officers, as well as the teachers, should partici- 
pate in the workshops. When these officials and the teachers 
have worked together with a staff on plans for an improved 
educational program, there has been administrative under- 
standing and encouragement, high morale, and unity of pur- 
pose. The following quotation from a bulletin of the Bureau 
of School Service, 4 Work-Conference for Rural Teachers, 
lists some reasons why the superintendent should participate. 


(1) The superintendent is the education leader in the school district. 

(2) His knowledge of the community would help greatly in under- 
standing the needs of the local community and of its resources which 
might be utilized in the improvement of the educational program. 

(3) His knowledge of the strengths and weaknesses of the staff would 
assist those who were directing the workshop to meet more adequately 
the individual needs of the teachers. 

(4) His cooperation would be indispensable to the follow-up program 
which was being planned. 

(5) His presence would stimulate the group morale—make the work 
seem more important to the teachers, increase their eagerness to plan 
something worth while, and remove any fear that the program which 
they might work out would fail to meet with the superintendent's 
approval. 

(6) The superintendent, by working with his teachers on their prob- 
lems and planning with them their programs for the ensuing year, would 
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be in a better position to understand what his teachers were attempting 
to do in their communities and would be in a better position to supervise 
them in their work. 


3. Staff members should be familiar with school situations 
of the area in which the students will teach. That teachers 
have recognized this needed quality in staff members is brought 
out in the following statements, which were made in response 
to the request: “‘Criticize the staff selection in terms of fields 
of experience covered, not in terms of persons.” 


I think more staff members who know how to handle community 
problems would be desirable. 

I think that if it is possible the workshop staff should have more mem- 
bers that are acquainted with the individual needs of the teachers of our 
county. 

This workshop . . . was held here in our own county where we our- 
selves were face to face with our own rural problems and the staff 
members could face them too and know better our own needs. 


4. Most of the staff members should be assigned so that 
they can give their full time to the work for the duration of 
the workshop. It is felt that persons who were assigned on a 
part-time basis to the staffs of previously held workshops 
were not as useful as they would have been if they had not 
had to divide their interests. “The workshop technique de- 
mands participation throughout each day by those who are 
directing the program. Nor is the assignment of staff mem- 
bers to workshops for a short period of time a valuable prac- 
tice, except for the purpose of providing stimulating lectures. 
Lectures are relatively unimportant to a workshop. 

Representatives of federal, state, and local agencies, how- 
ever, may be called in for as long or as short a time as they 
are needed to assist groups or individuals. Visits by these 
representatives have proved to be very beneficial to the work- 
shops, since many of the problems which teachers recognize 
relate to the work of various federal, state, and local agencies. 

A director of one of the workshops commented in his state- 
ment of evaluation as follows: 
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Part-time staff members who were not available for all of the staff 
conferences could not participate in making important decisions and 
were not always aware of developments in the program. 


Many of the teachers, in their comments concerning the 
values of the workshop experiences, expressed appreciation 
of the assistance given by the local representatives of agencies: 


I’ve become interested in things that before weren’t important to me, 
such as wild life, erosion, and forestry. I’m going to try to do some- 
thing about it. 


Becoming acquainted with the representatives of the various agencies 


and feeling assured of their cooperation should make for a better school 
system. 


5. A carefully selected library should be provided. The 
libraries for former off-campus workshops have contained 
many types of materials—professional books, textbooks, chil- 
dren’s books, maps, charts, pamphlets, courses of study, and a 
large number of other materials, many of them free or inex- 
pensive. All staff members should participate in the selection 
of library materials and should be familiar with the contents; 
the actual collection, display, and distribution of these mate- 
rials, however, have been delegated to one member of the 
staff who has also served as adviser on instructional materials. 

Selection and assembling of the libraries have required much 
work before and during the workshops. Some materials were 
borrowed from the campus library, some were borrowed from 
local school libraries, some were secured without cost by 
written requests to organizations and firms, and some were 
purchased. Although these workshop libraries have had only 
small collections of materials when compared with a campus 
library, the actual use of the libraries by those who attended 
the workshops has been very great. 

The boards of education of the districts where the work- 
shops are to be held usually appropriate money for the 
purchase of library materials. After the workshops, these 
materials are used by the local schools. 
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The teachers who attended the off-campus workshops last 
summer made many enthusiastic remarks about the libraries: 


I appreciate the fine selection of books in the workshop library and 
the privilege of browsing there each day. 

It has been a great opportunity to have this well-selected library and 
to look through the different kinds of material to use in my plan of work. 

The reading material was grand. I tried to read all of it. I want to 
provide my school with reading material this year. 

The library has been a source of pleasure and real information that 
did not consume hours of hunting for the articles needed. 

I always found myself in the library in our workshop. I think get- 
ting acquainted with so many books helped me more than anything else. 
Every spare moment I had I was exploring the library, because of the 
variety of children’s books in it. 


6. A demonstration school should be conducted for each 
workshop. There is a definite advantage in having the demon- 
stration school taught by a capable local teacher. The teachers 
attending the workshop seem to have more confidence in their 
own abilities when they observe one of their own group, than 
when they observe a teacher who has been brought into the 
situation as a recognized expert. 

After the observations in the demonstration school the staff 
members and the students usually discuss the situations they 
have observed and the educational principles they have seen 
demonstrated. These observations and the discussions which 
follow have proved to be very valuable phases of previous 
workshops. The transition from practice to theory has seemed 
to be less difficult than the transition from theory to practice. 

In the evaluation of off-campus workshops which the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky has conducted, almost all of those who 
attended commented upon the effectiveness of the demonstra- 
tion schools: 


We discussed how things should be done. I had a dim picture in my 
mind of the things we discussed. We would then go to the demonstra- 
tion school and see the things we discussed actually carried out, and the 
picture in my mind became an actual experience. What I missed see- 
ing was usually brought out in the conference following our visits. 
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The demonstration school . . . has been most helpful in tying up 
the principles studied in conference with actual life situations. 
I have seen subject matter taken directly from the experience of the 


group. . . . | was impressed with the beautification of the school and 
the quiet easy manner in which the demonstration teacher keeps the 
building beautiful . . . the peaceful change from one subject to an- 
other . . . the freedom of the children to move around and live fully 


. the teacher’s respect for all the children in listening and accepting 
and helping their efforts. 

After observing in the demonstration school I have courage now to 
have an activity period, evaluation period, rest period, and more dis- 
cussions in my school. 

I wish I could have observed in the demonstration school before I ever 


started teaching. I am sure my methods would have been different 
from the beginning. 


7. The program should be planned so that each student will 
have some work to do soon after the beginning of the work- 
shop. If the library and demonstration school are effective, 
there will usually be no delay in the beginning of work by 
the students. In some of the evaluations of workshops the 
teachers have criticized the tendency to waste time, particu- 
larly in the beginning: 


I could have been helped more if I had understood at first the purpose. 

I did not know what I was supposed to do. My instructors did not 
either. 

I could have been helped more if I had been better acquainted with 


the workshop activities and known more about what to study and what 
to do. 


The following statement is from a staff evaluation of a 
workshop: 


In the evaluation of staff services there were two general trends. 
One of these commended the way in which the staff made itself avail- 
able for groups and individual conferences as advisers without making 
any attempt to inflict their own personal opinions upon the individuals 
with whom they worked. On the other hand, there were those who 
resented the fact that the staff would permit them to flounder instead 
of telling them what to do. 
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8. Emphasis should be placed upon the making of plans to 
meet problems which the teachers anticipate for the ensuing 
school term. Throughout the workshops which have been 
conducted, the teachers have availed themselves of the guid- 
ance of staff members in the development of their plans. In 
addition they have received help from the county agricul- 
tural agents, the Farm Security agents, the county health de- 
partments, the United States Forestry Service, and the United 
States Office of Price Administration. 

The effectiveness of the workshop technique can be best 
determined by the use of the plans made by the teachers who 
attended the workshops. The following statements are char- 
acteristic of teacher comments: 


The fact that I had my plans down in black and white helped, for I 
could review them from time to time and add to what was done already. 

I found that my plans made in the workshop were very valuable. 
Being only a high school graduate, I wouldn’t have known how to go 
about teaching if it hadn’t been for my plans. I am sure we would not 
have been able to do some of the things we did if it had not been for my 
plans made with helpful suggestions by the faculty members and older 
teachers. 

I have been benefited by planning for my particular school. I have 
learned that much equipment can be made at little cost, and that the 
making of equipment will have an educational value to the children. I 
have also learned that children need to take responsibility in planning 
and carying out plans. 


A workshop staff member who visited many of the teachers 
while their schools were in session commented upon the use 


by these teachers of the plans which had been made in the 
workshop: 





Miss was doing a good job using her plans. The children 
were working, learning, and enjoying school. 
Mrs. apparently was making little use of her plans. The 





teaching that I saw was very poor. There was no interest shown by 
teacher or pupils. The school was dirty and dingy; the coal was stored 
in one corner of the room. The children made mistake after mistake in 
oral English but were never corrected. 
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The plans that Mrs. made have been used and even improved 
upon. Her unit on beautification of school and home has been put into 
practice. I have never seen a more attractive schoolroom. 


In addition to these fifteen off-campus workshops, a two- 
week workshop will be held in May at the University of Ken- 
tucky for the purpose of aiding the educational leaders of 
counties not included in the summer program. Emphasis will 
be placed upon the making of plans to cope with the teacher 
shortage problems. The superintendent and three other per- 
sons, who may be the supervisor, the attendance officer, prin- 
cipals, or teachers, have been invited from each of ten counties 
to attend this workshop. The University of Kentucky will 
assign a faculty member of the College of Education as a 
counselor for each county represented. These counselors will 
not only work with the groups during the workshop but will 
also assist them in carrying out their plans during the next 
school year. Techniques employed in the follow-up program 
will include (1) participation by the counselor in teachers 
meetings, (2) frequent conferences with the administrative 
and supervisory officers, (3) use of the mail for sending sug- 
gestions to teachers and for receiving reports from teachers. 
This type of service by the campus faculty is possible because 
of decreased enrollments in the regular teacher preparation 
program. 

The 1943 program of workshops in Kentucky will afford 
additional evaluations of this technique of instruction. More 
important will be the contribution of the program to war- 
time education. 











Raymond Asa Kent, 1883-1943 


By J. J. OPPENHEIMER 


hesitation to approach him. His physical sturdiness, 

his dignified bearing, his white hair, and his keen, 
alert eyes made him outstanding in any group. But his 
friendly greeting, his genial smile, and his intent interest in 
the stranger soon dispelled any reluctance to approach him. 
That he was a man of understanding and a person of unusual 
worth was easily recognized. Although he gave the impres- 
sion of security, strength, and integrity, he never exhibited 
these traits for his own advantage. He always treated others 
as individuals of great personal worth. The dignity of each 
human being, regardless of rank or position, was a matter of 
genuine concern to him. One of the men in the Service De- 
partment expressed his feeling this way, ‘“‘No matter where 
he met you, on the campus or downtown, he always spoke to 
you.” Dr. Kent made friends readily and kept them. He had 
an unusual way of joking with his friends, but his spirit of 
camaraderie never obscured or diminished his fundamental 
worth and strength of character. He aroused a feeling of deep 
respect, not only for what he said or for what he thought, 
but just for what he was. One never felt that he had plumbed 
the depth of Dr. Kent’s character. 

In dealing with people he treated them as equals. He never 
gave commands. From trustees to the student assistants in 
his office his usual approach was, ‘Do you think that you 
would have time to do this?’ He never used his office to 
command respect. He did not have to. His quiet sense of 
humor and his complete self-effacement never permitted him 
to manifest any signs of aloofness, officiousness, or pomposity. 
He often gave the impression that he feared people might do 
something for him because of his position. He met people on 
an equal plane, always with unfailing kindliness and cordiality. 
Shortly before his death this incident happened. Dr. and Mrs. 


[J*: FIRST seeing Dr. Kent a stranger might feel some 
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Kent had accepted an invitation to dinner in the small apart- 
ment of a faculty couple, recent comers to the community. 
After the meal, Dr. Kent insisted on helping to carry out the 
dishes and dispelled any embarrassment his hostess might 
have felt by saying it reminded him of the days when he was 
an instructor at the University of Minnesota. 

Dr. Kent lived simply. In his home he and Mrs. Kent made 
guests, especially students, feel at ease and truly welcome. 
The atmosphere of their home was one of gentleness and sin- 
cerity. The parents and the children really lived in that 
home. Mrs. Kent was a constant helpmate. She and the 
children added much to his joy of living and he drew upon his 
family life for inspiration and refreshment from his many 
duties as a university president. No president’s wife worked 
more faithfully to carry on the many social duties that such a 
position requires. Much has been contributed to the morale 
of the faculty through her efforts to make the faculty families 
a social group. It is difficult to estimate how much this 
friendliness and understanding for one another has meant to 
the administration of the University. 

In Dr. Kent one found an interesting blend of hereditary 
and cultural factors—his English parentage, his life on an 
Iowa farm, his strong religious beliefs, his career as a public 
school man, his contact with the beginnings of the scientific 
movement in education, his long and varied work in univer- 
sities, and his service in national educational groups. All 
these influences left their mark upon his personality and made 
him interesting to know in close association. Of all these the 
deep impress of the Middle West was most marked; it ac- 
counted for his simplicity, his friendliness, his straightfor- 
wardness, and his democratic faith. His English parentage 
added to these traits those of balance, poise, reserve, and 
frankness. 

To Dr. Kent the center of the University was the student. 
He was always conscious of the student and his problems. 
Four or five years ago he offered a series of ten lectures on 
problems of student personnel, open to faculty members. One 
of his major interests in the American Council on Education 
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was the work of the Committee on Student Personnel Work. 
He aided every enterprise interested in the individual 
student. To many of us he expressed his regret that he could 
not really know more students. The problems of building up 
the physical plant, strengthening the departments of the sev- 
eral colleges, developing a sound educational program kept 
him from many desired contacts with students. Last fall, at 
the opening faculty conference of the College of Liberal Arts, 
he spoke at some length of various plans to use student co- 
operation in higher educational programs. Individuals and 
groups of students were more than welcome in his office. 

His deep understanding of student problems was nowhere 
more obvious than in his handling of the difficulties with the 
student newspaper, The Cardinal. At times some of the trus- 
tees, faculty members, and influential and wealthy patrons 
of the University tried to persuade Dr. Kent to deal with 
these “‘young radicals,” but he opposed any censorship. He 
believed that real education demanded free commerce of ideas 
and opinions. He asked the student editors to tell the truth 
where facts were concerned but affirmed their right to express 
their opinions and stand responsible for their expressions. 
What Dr. Kent meant to the students can be seen from these 
excerpts from the editorial in The Cardinal following his 


death. 


. . . Last week we were again reminded of this Unseen by the loss 
of Dr. Raymond A. Kent, president of our University—and more than 
president, friend of the students with whom he worked, friend of higher 
education throughout America. But we also came to realize that asso- 
ciations which have been established and strengthened over a span of 
fourteen years are not entirely the turns of fate. Although the im- 
mediacy of his association with this school has been irrevocably disrupted, 
those pleasant relations which existed between Dr. Kent and members 
of the student body and the faculty cannot be completely effaced from 
the minds of us who remain. 


Cardinal is only one of the many campus groups which were indebted 
to Dr. Kent for his frequent manifestations of good will toward stu- 
dents engaged in the University’s extracurricular activities. When the 
policies of former staffs were subjected to the most severe partisan 
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criticism from without, he remained supremely rational and objective, 
offering constructive advice when occasion required. 


Dr. Kent placed the quality of the faculty as the most im- 
portant element in a university or college. He was always 
eager to reward good teaching. In employing faculty mem- 
bers he required sound scholarship, and then inquired care- 
fully into the candidate’s interest and ability in teaching. He 
was deeply interested in the education of college teachers in 
graduate schools. He hoped the time would soon come when 
a prospective college teacher would serve an interneship in 
institutions where there was a program of education in col- 
lege teaching. He held that graduate schools should provide 
much broader education for college teaching. 

But the graduate school’s program was not enough. Each 
college was obligated to make specific provisions for the in- 
service education of professors. He hoped professors would 
see the necessity of a continuous plan of self-improvement. 
He worked with enthusiasm to help establish the Cooperative 
Study in General Education, mainly for two reasons, to pro- 
vide stimulation for faculty improvement and to encourage 
wider experimentation in general education. These two activ- 
ities he could not separate. He had high regard for research 
and felt that research should quicken teaching, but that teach- 
ing in the undergraduate schools should not be sacrificed to 
research. 

He had great faith in the younger faculty members; to him 
they gave hope and promise of more effective education. He 
watched their development with the greatest interest and 
pleasure. Recently he commented that in so many larger uni- 
versities the actual administration of the universities was in 
the hands of the “‘council of elders.” He thought this was a 
grave mistake. Younger faculty members should have a share 
in shaping the development of any institution. 

His long service as a public school superintendent and as a 
dean of a school of education compelled him to have an endur- 
ing interest in the better education of public school teachers. 
He wanted them to have sounder background in general edu- 
cation. He desired higher scholarship and thought that in 
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many teacher education institutions educational theory and 
methods crowded out the opportunities for a liberal education. 

He guarded jealously the freedom of teaching. The report 
of the joint Committee on Teacher Tenure and Academic 
Freedom had his full support. In his own institution he stood 
for this principle. In the larger sphere of the relation of the 
state to all kinds of schools, he was equally vigilant. He 
watched every move of the federal government to see that it 
in no manner interfered with freedom of teaching. At the 
last meeting which he attended in the Navy Department he 
had written in the margin of the notes “applause” in each case 
where colleges under the Navy program were given the right 
to exercise their own judgment. 

Dr. Kent was more than a university president. He was a 
community builder. He declined many tempting offers to go 
into larger institutions because he thought that this municipal 
university had a genuine function to perform in this com- 
munity. The keynote of his administration was service to the 
citizenry of this city. He believed that higher education had a 
more important function than that of aiding the student to 
make a living. He believed that intelligent, moral college 
students had a deep social responsibility to build a better 
world. Too, the university should offer its multiple services 
to the city which sponsored it. Nothing pleased him more 
than to have some department or school find a new sphere of 
service. Little wonder that this city’s Courier-Journal paid 
its tribute to him thus: 


The shock of the unexpected death of a man like Dr. Raymond Asa 
Kent, president of the University of Louisville, will be followed by a 
daily renewed sense of loss to the university and the community. . . . 
In these few years Dr. Kent became one of the best known and generally 
liked men in Louisville. He had made a place for himself here that in 
many respects can never be filled. 


One of our humblest citizens, the janitor in Dr. Kent’s neigh- 
borhood, sought to express his sense of personal loss this way, 
‘He was such a fine man. And he got schools for our chil- 
dren.” 

Dr. Kent was an able administrator. The progress that 
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the University of Louisville has made during the past fourteen 
years bespeaks his administrative skill, his vision, and his hard 
work. In the minds of those here in the University his out- 
standing characteristics as an administrator were honesty and 
integrity. When he made promises, they were kept. 

Although he was a very hard-working executive and was 
unusually skilled in handling detail, he was accessible to any 
faculty member or student who wanted to see him. In con- 
ference it was interesting to observe how he worked. He 
listened with full interest, the problem became his, and he 
tried to understand the other person’s point of view. He 
talked as one friend to another. He always looked at prob- 
lems objectively. One did not have to wait to catch the presi- 
dent “in the right mood.” 

He thought logically and swiftly. Many on the staff won- 
dered at his ability to make clear-cut decisions with such dis- 
patch and with such fairness. Yet, he could discipline. He 
spoke the truth frankly but without show of anger or without 
the feeling of personal injury. If he made a mistake, he was 
quick to admit it. Not long ago in a Senate meeting he inter- 
rupted a professor who was trying to make a point. The next 
morning the professor went to Dr. Kent’s office to explain 
that his point was really in accord with the president’s own 
point of view. But before the professor could say anything, 
Dr. Kent said, “I certainly owe you an apology for what I did 
in the Senate meeting yesterday. I should have let you make 
your statement. I have been trying to get members of the 
Senate to talk for over ten years. They never will if I act as I 
did yesterday.” The principles which Dr. Kent followed in 
making administrative decisions were never stated, but one 
always felt them in the background and knew that he was 
guided by them. He considered administration a means, 
never anend. The end was education. More than the admin- 
istrator, he was the teacher. 

Business and professional men and especially members of 
his board considered him a strong executive. They said he 
had his “feet on the ground.” He was realistic, practical, and 
efficient. He sought sound and lasting growth for the Uni- 
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versity. He wanted quality more than quantity. Some towns- 
people and faculty could not understand his indifference to 
securing large enrollments at the expense of educational 
standards. The major aims of this university were clear to him, 
namely, the education of the student, the broader education 
of the community through the services of the University, and 
the growth of the University staff. He was never tempted by 
the golden calf of subsidized athletics. Although from time 
to time the worshippers of that false god of higher education 
condemned him roundly, he never flinched. He was ashamed 
of many of his fellow presidents who professed deep desire to 
purify subsidized athletics but who never did anything to 
remedy this evil. He hated this duplicity. He hated it be- 
cause he believed that moral integrity is basic to education. 

In educational enterprises Dr. Kent was an adventurer, a 
pioneer. He believed that American higher education could 
be much better than it is. He was restless to see greater im- 
provement—more work done, less complacency, less smug- 
ness, less imitation. While many of his colleagues paid deep 
obeisance to large well-endowed institutions, he was never 
overawed by them. If they were effective in educating the 
student, well and good. He had no desire to imitate any of 
them. Yes, one could learn from any good institution, but 
one could not copy, or, to change the figure, transplant. Col- 
leges and universities should work out their own patterns of 
education in terms of their students’ needs, their aims, and 
their professional, financial, and physical equipment. Each 
institution should be unique and indigenous. Professors, ad- 
ministrations, students should constantly engage in building 
liberal arts colleges and professional schools. This type of 
cooperation would vitalize teaching and learning. America 
should have a great many different kinds of institutions of 
higher learning. No one type would be best. One can readily 
infer from this concept that he favored the liberalization of 
accrediting standards. He had a part in formulating the 
present North Central program. He foresaw many types of 
interinstitutional cooperation. To him, economy, if not educa- 
tional statesmanship, would make this inevitable. 
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Dr. Kent felt that the scientific method provided a tool by 
which the educational process could be evaluated and im- 
proved. In his graduate school days at Columbia he came in 
contact with Edward L. Thorndike and others. These men 
were among the early proponents of the “‘scientific movement 
in education.”” Dr. Kent knew the limitations of this move- 
ment, but he knew, too, what transformations its application 
to education could make. He was interested in the American 
Council on Education because it fostered experimentation and 
encouraged the development of better instruments and meth- 
ods of appraising the work of the schools. In his own institu- 
tion he favored sane experimentation and institutional studies 
of all kinds. 

In his mind institutions should have definite goals and then 
set up their educational processes to attain them. The goals 
should take into consideration the requirements of democratic 
society, and should aid the individual in becoming a self- 
determining and responsible member of such a society. 

Last summer he reviewed Kandel’s End of An Era and 
marked these passages which seemed significant to him: 


It [Freedom] can give meaning to life only as each individual is in a 
position to accept the correlative duty of tolerance to others. (p. 93.) 


The culture of a people cannot be put under the constraint of a state 
organization without becoming sterile in its uniformity. (p. 95.) 


If the present struggle between force and reason has any lesson for 
educators, it is that the development of personal freedom must be ac- 
companied by the development of responsibility to and for those demo- 
cratic ideals and institutions which alone can give meaning to freedom. 


(p. 384.) 


In his estimation many schools and colleges will soon die out 
because they fail to contribute to the social good or to the 
liberalization of the individual. He decried the blind faith 
many college presidents and professors have in present courses 
and curricula, and he did not favor a blueprint of what should 
be taught. Objectives, courses, content, and methods have to 
be changed to meet the demands of a changing society. 

To him colleges and universities had the obligation to help 
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the student see and desire higher moral values for himself and 
his society. More intelligent control of social institutions, 
especially the state, was a favorite theme of his. He hoped 
that higher education would help in preserving democracy. 
He foresaw a far more realistic higher education for the 
future. He believed that various types of cooperative work 
programs and other types of student experience in social 
situations and institutions would become a part of the cur- 
ricula in many institutions. He held, too, that intelligent lay- 
men had much to contribute to a more realistic program of 
higher education. Colleges and universities could and should 
aid in the improvement of the social order. 

The radical orientation that the postwar world will de- 
mand of colleges and universities was of serious concern to 
him. He had organized a Committee on Postwar Planning in 
this university. In his opinion colleges should begin now to 
provide a new outlook for students in regard to the role this 
country will have to play in the global cooperation to come. 

All of us who have had the honor and the privilege of 
working with Dr. Kent now realize how richly he contributed 
to our personal lives. Near his desk he kept the pictures of 
two great Americans who were both Kentuckians, Abraham 
Lincoln and Louis D. Brandeis. No men stood higher in his 
estimation. The final lines which Edwin Markham wrote in 
“Lincoln, The Man of the People” in many ways express our 
feelings at this time: 


. . . Sprung from the West, 
The strength of virgin forests braced his mind, 
The hush of spacious prairies stilled his soul. 


. . » He held his place— 

Held the long purpose like a growing tree— 
Held on through blame and faltered not at praise. 
And when he fell in whirlwind, he went down 
As when a lordly cedar, green with boughs, 
Goes down with a great shout upon the hills 
And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 


— 


———— SN 
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j Te Council at Work is a brief summary of 





the outstanding new projects in which the 

Council is interested, as well as a progress 
report on undertakings already launched. It is 
; hoped that this survey will give to the members of 
the Council and those interested in its work a more 
intimate view of the Council’s development. Indi- 
viduals desiring additional information regarding 
subjects mentioned in this section are invited to write 
to the offices of the American Council on Educa- 


tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. . 





On February 20 and 21, 1943, the Committee on Prob- 
lems and Plans in Education of the Council met at the Hotel 
Biltmore in New York City. The Executive Committee met 
the following day. 


MEMBERSHIP 


On February 22, the Executive Committee voted to admit 
41 new institutional members, 6 constituent members, and 2 
associate members. This was the largest number of applicants 
for Council membership since dues were reduced in 1936. 


The new members elected were: 
Constituent: 


American Association of Schools of Social Work 

American Textbook Publishers Institute 

Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools for Negroes 
Board of Education of the Methodist Church 

National Council of Independent Schools 

New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Associate: 


American Political Science Association 
History of Science Society 
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Institutional : 


American International College, Springfield, Massachusetts 

Amherst College, Amherst, Massachusetts 

Arkansas State Agricultural and Mechanical College, Magnolia, 
Arkansas 

Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, Arkansas 

Baker University, Baldwin, Kansas 

Bates College, Lewiston, Maine 

Berea College, Berea, Kentucky 

Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa 

Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam, New York 

Colorado State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Fort 
Collins, Colorado 

Copiah-Lincoln Junior College, Wesson, Mississippi 

Emory and Henry College, Emory, Virginia 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania 

Hamline University, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Hastings College, Hastings, Nebraska 

Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas 

Hope College, Holland, Michigan 

Jamestown College, Jamestown, North Dakota 

Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio 

La Sierra College, Arlington, California 

Medical Evangelists, College of, Los Angeles, California 

Minnesota State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minnesota 

Morehouse College, Atlanta, Georgia 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne, Nebraska 

New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick, New Jersey 

Occidental College, Los Angeles, California 

Pacific University, Forest Grove, Oregon 

Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Virginia 

St. Norbet College, West De Pere, Wisconsin 

San Jose State College, San Jose, California 

Siena Heights College, Adrian, Michigan 

Southeastern State College, Durant, Oklahoma 

Tennessee, University of, Knoxville, Tennessee 

Thiel College, Greenville, Pennsylvania 

University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee 
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Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Indiana 

Virginia State Teachers College, Radford, Virginia 

Virginia Union University, Richmond, Virginia 

Washington College of Education, Central, Ellensburg, 
Washington 


With these changes the membership of the Council as of 
February 22, 1943 was as follows: 


Constituent Members ...............-- 54 
Associate Members ..........ccccccees 48 
Institutional Members ................ 562 

664 


GRANTS 


The following new grants have been received by the Council 
since the January issue of THE EDUCATIONAL RECORD: 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION : 


$3,000 for further support of the work of the Committee on Rela- 
tionships of Higher Education to the Federal Government. 

$218.90 transferred from the University of Pennsylvania for the 
work of C. C. McCracken on a study of the master’s 
degree. 

$5,000 for further support of the work of Francis J. Brown and 
the bulletin, ““Higher Education and National Defense.” 


CooRDINATOR OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS: 


$15,000 for a National Discussion Contest on Inter-American 
Affairs. 
$4,851 for the travel and support of an instructor at the School of 
Business Administration of the Gimnasio Moderno, Bogota, 
Colombia. 
WituiaM T. Grant FounpDaATION: 


$10,500 for the use of the Cooperative Test Service in the prepar- 
ation of tests for preflight instruction. 
Joint ARMy AND Navy CoMMITTEE ON WELFARE AND RECREATION: 


$3,000 for printing costs of a pamphlet on credit for education in 
the armed forces ($1700) and for travel expense of Thomas 
N. Barrows ($1300) plus unexpended balance of $385.89, 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS: 


$500 as a further appropriation toward the cost of a survey of the 
University of Illinois. 


War DEVELOPMENTS 


SELECTION OF INSTITUTIONS 


The Council has regularly distributed to all college presi- 
dents the lists of institutions certified for inspection and pos- 
sible contract by the armed forces for various training pro- 
grams. The Joint Committee for the Selection of Non- 
Federal Educational Institutions which has prepared these 
lists is under the chairmanship of Edward C. Elliott of the 
War Manpower Commission. The membership of the com- 
mittee is as follows: War Manpower Commission—Dr. EIl- 
liott, Fred J. Kelly, Paul Webbink; Navy Department—Cap- 
tain B. L. Canaga, Commander J. C. Webb, Lieutenant Com- 
mander Alvin C. Eurich; War Department—Colonel Herman 
Beukema, Lieutenant Colonel Blake R. Van Leer, Major C. 
H. Dabezies. John M. Stalnaker is secretary of the com- 
mittee. 

Through March 7, 1943, 479 colleges and universities had 
been listed. Based on their normal enrollments, the distribu- 
tion was as follows: 


Normal Enrollment Number of Schools 
ED -o\ cdra aa cee ian, gees an 161 
EE ii dnd a Cees viedatasae ary 134 
PE Sets decoded Wonewevewenceen 85 
PE SEE -viswed cdsuseedipenneees 99 

479 


Since that time nine additional institutions have been listed, 
but not classified according to size. This means that a total of 
488 colleges and universities now have approvals for inspec- 
tion and possible contract for some war training program. 

The numbers of institutions which may be used for the dif- 


ye 
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ferent types of Army and Navy programs are as follows (not 
eliminating duplication where more than one program has been 
approved for some institutions) : 


Number of 

Service Program Institutions 
Army Basic, Army Specialized Training. .... 187 
3 DR Beis. kno. chdkcaenas tees sees 138 
. Advanced Engineering .............. 97 
” Premedical and Predental ........... 86 
- Medical and Basic Medical Sciences... 75 
" BE bbs kenvscidecupane seat eet 38 
- WE nda codneesheees t0ecees 10 
- Area and Language Study ........... 20 
” Personnel Psychology ............... 13 
_ Ws PUNO o hcnivktiddankeV ena 9 

- GOW cn cdavtancsieaeds ened 92 765 
Aauy Ale Pose . GON 66 cecnsvansatsce vanes 158 
NOD on cesnwcsndddbids utente 34 

a CE 0 sid ednenatases desided 5 197 
| Navy OG OR ov gcnsutsvieesdteatennal 123 
| - ere. 46 
" Premedical and Predental ........... 68 
. Medical and Basic Medical Sciences... 73 
- ED occ cd cco deeds teeeate sk 37 
” FOUR < hcceveseuast ee ks 27 
" 0, er ee 20 
Women Reserves (WAVES) ........ 10 
BGG 4<ictssees3 dha 12 

™ OP « 66cdssvncsa nines 78 494 

"RHEE v0 scceucsenenaenean 1,456 


The difference between 488 and 1,456 is due to the fact that 
many institutions have been certified for a number of courses. 
The Joint Committee in its first release reported that between 
600 and 700 training projects chiefly in colleges and univer- 
sities were in force before the committee began its work. 


ST ee a errno ee 
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When those contracts expire, their renewal or replacement 
will clear through the Joint Committee. 


STUDENT DEFERMENT 


National Headquarters of Selective Service System on 
March | issued a very important amendment to Occupational 
Bulletin No. 11. This provides deferment for students who 
will be graduated by July 1, 1945 in the following fields: 
Aeronautical Engineers; Automotive Engineers; Bacteriolo- 
gists; Chemical Engineers; Chemists; Civil Engineers; Elec- 
trical Engineers; Geophysicists, Heating, Ventilating, Refrig- 
erating, and Air Conditioning Engineers; Marine Engineers; 
Mathematicians; Mechanical Engineers; Meteorologists; 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, including Mineral Tech- 
nologists; Naval Architects; Petroleum Engineers; Physicists, 
including Astronomers; Radio Engineers; Safety Engineers; 
Sanitary Engineers; Transportation Engineers—Air, High- 
way, Railroad, Water. 

The Occupational Bulletin also provides deferment for 
undergraduate preprofessional students in medicine, dentistry, 
veterinary medicine, osteopathy, and theology who will com- 
plete preprofessional work by July 1945 and who are certified 
for admission to a recognized professional school. Students 
successfully carrying on work in professional schools in the fine 
arts fields are also subject to deferment. Internships in medi- 
cine, dentistry, and osteopathy are also covered for not more 
than one year. 

Undergraduate students who have completed at least one- 
half of their work in agriculture, forestry, pharmacy, and op- 
tometry can be deferred until July 1, 1943, according to the 
new bulletin. 


COMMITTEE ON RELATIONSHIPS OF HIGHER EDUCATION TO 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


This committee, of which E. E. Day is chairman, met in 
Washington on January 26 and 27 and is meeting on April 9 


od 
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and 10. Carter Davidson, president of Knox College, has 
been named as an additional member of the committee. 

Paul V. McNutt, chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, has appointed a special advisory committee under the 
chairmanship of Owen D. Young to consult with him regard- 
ing the use of colleges and universities. Six of the seven edu- 
cational members were chosen from the membership of the 
Council’s committee. 

In addition, Colonel Herman Beukema, director of the 
Army Specialized Training Program, has chosen a special 
advisory committee from panels submitted by the Council and 
the Office of Education. 

On February 16, 1943 President Zook presented a state- 
ment before the House Military Affairs Committee with re- 
spect to the Council’s part in the development of a compre- 
hensive plan for the utilization of colleges and universities in 
the war effort. 


INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


STUDY OF TEACHING MATERIALS ON 
INTER-AMERICAN SUBJECTS 


The Council is carrying on a study of references to Latin 
America in textbooks and other teaching materials used in 
schools and colleges in this country for the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. The study will evaluate the quality 
and quantity of materials referring to Latin America in cur- 
rently used teaching materials as a guide to future preparation 
of curricular tools. The committee in charge of the study 
includes: Arthur P. Whitaker, University of Pennsylvania, 
chairman; Wendell C. Bennett, Yale University; Malcolm W. 
Davis, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace; Henry 
Grattan Doyle, George Washington University and Inter- 
American Training Center; E. D. Grizzell, University of 
Pennsylvania; Major Preston E. James, Office of Strategic 
Services; Irving A. Leonard, University of Michigan; and 
W. Eugene Shiels, S.J., associate editor of America. Howard 
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E. Wilson, Harvard University, has been named as director 
of the project. 


NATIONAL DISCUSSION CONTEST 


At the request of the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, the Council is sponsoring the 1943 National Discussion 
Contest on Inter-American Affairs for Colleges and Univer- 
sities. W. Hayes Yeager, George Washington University, is 
national director and chairman of the executive committee. 
Other members are: A. Craig Baird, State University of 
lowa; Henry L. Ewbank, University of Wisconsin; Kenneth 
Holland, Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs; Leo S. Rowe, Pan American Union; and A. Curtis 
Wilgus, George Washington University. 

The contest is open to all undergraduate full-time students 
who are candidates for bachelor’s degrees. Candidates are to 
be selected at each institution on the basis of written speeches 
of not more than 1,000 words on the subject, “How the 
American Republics are Cooperating in Winning the War.” 
Eight contestants will be selected by the judges to participate 
in each of the regional contests. 

The dates, locations, and names of regional directors of the 
six regional contests are: Northeastern region, April 30, 
Boston University, William G. Hoffman, director; Southern 
Region, April 27, Duke University, Leroy Lewis, director; 
Central Region, May 4, Ohio State University, Walter P. 
Emery, director; North Central Region, May 4, State Univer- 
sity of lowa, A. Craig Baird, director; Southwestern Region, 
April 30, University of Oklahoma, William M. Sattler, 
director; and Pacific Region, May 4, University of Denver, 
Wilson B. Paul, director. 

The national finals will be broadcast on ‘America’s Town 


Meeting of the Air” in New York City on May 20, 1943. 





